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PROCEEDINGS, &c. 



. 1 HE Committee have, at length, the pleasure to congratulate the 
Association on the safe return of Mr. Park. After an absence from 
his native country of two years and seven months : struggling v^ith 
dangers and difficulties in the African Wilderness ; and sustaining 
hardships, under v^hich a man of a less vigorous constitution and 
enduring temper must inevitably have sunk, he is safely arrived in 
London ; and the perseverance and fortitude, the prudence, ability 
and sagacity, he appears to have displayed in his progress through 
countries and regions, into many of which it is not known that a sin- 
gle European has ever before penetrated, abundantly justify and con- 
firm the favourable opinion which the Committee entertained of his 
merit and abilities at the outset. From the notes and memorandums 
which he kept as he passed, and the materials he collected as occa- 
sion offered, it is proposed, that he shall himself prepare a Journal, or 
Narrative, of his Progress and Discoveries; the casualties he met 
with, and the observations which occurred to him in the course of 
his journey. The intelligence he gives is interesting and important; 
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aiid the knowledge he has acquired, cannot fail to promote, in an 
eminent degree, the views and purposes of the Association. 

Such a work, draWn up by hii own hdild, With the plainness, per- 
spicuity and fidelity which the subject demands, will doubtless aflbrd 

> 

more satisfaction to the reader than the ablest compilation from the 
pen of any other person. It is apparent, however, that the necessary 
collation and arrangement of the materials, and the labour of redu- 
cing the whole into regular dctdil, will nequire much time and atten- 
tion. This consideration has given rise to the present Memoir. For, 
ill order to gratify, in some degree, that powerfid curiosity whi<5h Mr. 
Park's return cannot fail to have excited in the imtidi of the Subscri- 
bers, it is thought advi^ble, that an epitome, or abstract, of bis prin- 
cipal discoveries, should be laid before them, while the larger wotk is 
preparing. This has been attempted accordingly; and it constittttes 
the subject matter of the following pages. 
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CHAPTER L 



FrQm Mr. Park's leaping the River Gambia^ until bis Arrival at Jarra, 
tke Frontier Town of the Moors —some Account qftbe Natives, &c. 



vJn the ad of December, i ygs, as was rdated in a former Memoir, 
Mr. Park took his departure from the hosjHtable mansion of Doctor 
Laidley, at Pisania,* on the banks of the river Gambia, and directed 
his cowse easterly, for the kingdom of WooUi. He was accompanied 
by two Negro servants, natives of the country ; cme of whom spoke 
English tolerably well, and served him as interpreter ; the other was 
a boy presented to him by Dr. Laidley. This benevolent friend pro- 
cured him likewise a horse for himself, and two asses for his servants. 
His baggage was light, consisting chiefly of provisions for two days ; 
and a small assortment of beads, amber, and tobacco, for the pur^ 
chase of a fresh supply, as he proceeded : a few changes of linen, and 
other necessary apparel, an umbrella, a pocket sextant, a magnetick 
compass, and a thermometer, together v^th two fowling pieces, two 
pair of pistols, and some other small articles, made up the remainder. 

The kingdom df Woolli, to which our traveller was now proceed-^ 
ing, is bounded by Walli on the west, by the Gambia on the south, 
by jthe small river Walli oh the northrwest, Bondou on t^e north- 
east, ftnd on the east, by the Simbanl Wildnemess. It is a flat, 

* In lat. 13^ 25', about 200 miles from the mouth of the Gambia. 
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though not a swampy country, exceedingly woody ; but at the same 
time affording excellent pasturage, as was apparent from the great 
number of its homed cattle. There were likewise fields of Indian 
com ; but neither wheat nor barley, nor any other of the grains of 
Europe. 

The inhabitants are chiefly Mandingoes, and seem to be a well 
disposed and peaceable race. The religion of Mahomet has made a 
considerable progress among them; but a great majori^, and the 
king himself, continue in the paganism of their ancestors, and are 
called Soninkees, or men who drink strong liquors. The Mahome- 
tans are called Bushereens. 

The capital town is named Medina, and Mr. Park reached it on 
the third day ; after passing through several villages, the principal of 
which were, Jendi and Kootacunda. The sovereign, or chief, was 
named Jatta ; the same venerable old man, of whose attention and 
courtesy so favourable an account was given by Major Houghton, in * 
his letter of March loth, 1791. * He received Mr. Park with kind- 
ness, and treated him with hospitality, during two days that he re- 
mained in his capital ; and as the strongest proof of his good will and 
sincerity, endeavoured, with great eamestness, to persuade him not 
to prosecute his journey any farther ; by pointing out the dangers 
and difficulties he would have to encounter in his progress. Finding, 
however, that his remonstrances had no eflfect, he furnished our tra- 
veller vnUti a guide to Bondou, and suffered him to depart 

Leaving Medina, Mr. Park proceeded onwards, nearly in Major 
Houghton's track; and on the 21st of December he reached Fatte- 
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conda, the capital of the kingdom of Bondou (formerly part of the 
kingdom of Bambouk) on the eastern bank of the river Falem6. 

Bondou is inhabited principally by Foukhs; a race of Negroes, 
who lead a wandering life, and employ themselves chiefly in the 
pasturage of cattle : there are however a great number of Mandin- 
goes among them ; by whom the trade of the country is chiefly con- 
ducted. The king was a Soninkee, or pagan, like the king of Woolli, 
but he had adopted the Moorish name of Almami ; and, with the 
name, seems to have imbibed also somewhat of the Moorish disposi- 
tion ; for, although our traveller had presented to him his umbrella, 
and some other articles, he compelled him, as he had compelled Major 
Houghton, to strip in his presence, and surrender his coat; which, he 
said, he should reserve for his own wearing, on great and publick fes- 
tivals. In return, however, he gave Mr. Park five minkallies (drams) 
of gold-dust, and loaded him with provisions. 

Departing from Fatteconda on the 23d of December, our traveller 
proceeded, the two following days, to a place called Joag, in the king- 
dom of Kajaaga ; a country which is bounded on the north by the 
Sen^al river. The king^s residence is at Maana, within a short 
distance of the ruins of Fort St. Joseph ; where the French had for- 
merly a small factory. The natives are called Sera- Woollies, and 
seem to be pure Negroes, without any Moorish admixture, and are 
naturally of a mild and docile disposition. The appearance of a white 
man among them excited infinite curiosity and speculation. The 
king commanded that he should be brought before him; and it was 
with some difficulty that Mr. Park, wh^ had been cautioned to avoid 
him, declined the interview, and got out of his dominions with the loss 
of about one half of his goods and apparel. 
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The name of this rapacious chieftaUi w^s Bachi^. He h.ad re- 
cently fallen out with a neaghbouring monarch, the sovereign of 
Kasson, a country to the north-east : and it happened, that the king 
pf Kasson's nephew was in Bacheri's cajxtal, endeavouring, but in 
vain, to efiect a reconciliation} at the time of Mr: P^k's arrival 9X 
Joag. This young man coming to behold the wcmderf^l .stranger* 
and finding that he pipposed proceeding to Kasson, kindly ofi$9^ t9 
take him under his protection ; and to be answerable for his safejty in 
his way thither. The offer was gratefully accepted, and they set out 
immediately ; and after ja journey of two days crossed the river Sene- 
^1 at Kayee, the frontier village of the king of Kasson's dominions^ 
near to which this river ceases to be navigable. From I^ayee, Mr. 
jRark was led, by his friendly amductor, to Teesee, the place of his 
ajbtodf?, and the residence likewise of the king's brother, Tigetee^ 
SfigQ ; an old man of a venerable aspect, but of a selfish disposition. 
He had never seen, he said, but one white man before ; and on de- 
scribing the one he had seen, it was known to be Major Houghton. 
This was the first notice Mr. Park received that the Major had taken 
a noff^ern rpute, having until that time believed that he Iwd gone 
southward, to the country of Manding, through Gadou. The cItt 
cumstance of having a white man under his roof, was so gratifying 
to the vanity of TigeteerSego, from the vast resort of the natives to 
behold him, that he compelled our traveller to remain with him twelve 
days, and afterward to take a journey of two days more, to pr^ent 
himself to the king, at his capital of Kooniakary, who detained him 
another fortnight ^ but, in ;Other respects, behaved towards him v^th 
great kindness and hospitality. Qf this {Hince, whose name was 
Demba Sego Jalla, Mr. Park received the first certain account of 
Major Houghton^s d^th. The king said, he had presented him, at 
his departure, with a white hoarse, ^nd ten rainkallies of gdd ; and 
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that the Major had kft his dominions in perfect health ; but diat, a£l!er 
passing through Kaarta, he had lost hid life among the Moors — ^in 
what manner, the king could not, or would noC^ desciibe. 

Being permitted, at length, to leave the capital of Kasson^ Mr. 
Park prosecuted his journey eastward, and arrived; in five days at 
Kennnoo; a large and popidoas town (since destroyed) at that time 
the metropolis of Kaarta. This is a consideraUie district, on the south- 
east of Kasoon, bounded on tine north hy the Moorish territories, 
reaching south^-east to the powerful and extensive kingdom of Bam- 
bara, of which, thoi^h little was Mtherto known, much had been heard. 



The sovereign of Kaarta, whose name was Daysi Koorabarri, re« 
ceived Mr. Park with great kindness. Major Houghtcm was the only 
European he had ever before seen ; and he had conceived the highest 
idea of the superiority of the whites to the bteicks, in all possible re- 
spects. The language of the country seemed to Mr. Park to be form- 
ed of a mixture of the Mandingo and Sera-WooUi; but the pure 
Mandingo, in the attainment of which by this time Mr. Park had 
made a oxisideraMe proficiency, was very generally undostood ; 
and with very little assistance from his inter{»^er, he found no 
difficulty in conveying his own sentiments^ and compreheiiding theirs. 

Having informed the king that he proposed going to Bambara, in 
search of the Joliba river, whidi was believed to take its course 
through the centre of that extensive kingdom, he was told that ^tte 
Bambarrans being at that time in a state of war&re with the Kaartans, 
he could not, without extreme personal danger, venture into the 
Bambaran country; inasmfuch, as, coming from Kaarta, he would 
probably be considered and treated as an enemy, or a spy. His only 
safe route was a northerly course to Ludamar, a territory of the 
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Moors, in alliance with Mansong, the king of Bambara, from whence, 
passing as a traveller from the Moorish country, he might venture by 
a circuitous journey to Bambara. 

To this advice, which was undoubtedly well meant on the part of 
the king, hk was obliged to submit, or ^ve up all thoughts of prose* 
cuting his journey in search of the Niger : and the king, as the last 
proof of his kindness, sent eight horsemen to convey him in safety to 
Jarra, the frontier town of the Moors, where he arrived the i8th of 
February, i yg6. In the course of his journey, he passed through a 
village, not far from Jarra, called Simbing; the place from whence the 
unfortunate Major Houghton wrote his last dispatch, with a pencil ; 
and of the name and situation of which, an erroneous conjecture was 
given in a former Memoir. 

The territories which our traveller had hitherto explored, being 
very generally clothed with native woods, presented to the eye the 
appearance of great uniformity. In his progress eastward, the c<nin- 
try rose into hills, and the soil itself varied to a considerable degree ; 
but wherever the land was cleared, great natural fertility was observ- 
able. Bondou, in particular, may literally be pronounced ^' a land 
flowing with milk and honey," Both those articles, together with 
rice and Indian com of two or three species, were to be obtained at ' 
a small expence. Of their honey, the unconverted or pagan natives 
make an intoxicating liquor, much the same as the mead, of methe- 
legen, of Europe ; and this, and the wine of the palm-tree, constitute 
their principal liquors. T||e Mahometan Negroes drink nothing but 
water or milk. The price of a fowl in Bondou, was a button; or a 
small bit of amber; goats' flesh and mutton were proportionably 
cheap ; and for six or eight amber beads, Mr. Park might at any 
time have purchased a bullock. 
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Their domestick animals are nearly the same as in Europe. Swine 
are found in the woods, but their flesh is ndt esteemed. Probably the 
marked abhorrence with which this animal is held by the votaries of 
Mahomet, has spread itself among the pagans. Poultry of all kinds 
(the turkey excepted) is every where to be had. The guinea fowl and 
red partridge, abound in the fields ; and the woods furnish a small spe- 
cies of antelope, of which the venison is highly and deservedly prized. 

Of the other wild animals in the Mandingo countries, the most com- 
mon are the hyaena, the panther, and the elephant. Considering the 
use that is made of the latter in the East Indies, it may be thought ex- 
traordinary that the natives of Africa have not, in any part of this im- 
mense continent, acquired the skill of taming this powerful and docile 
creature, and applying his strength and faculties to the service of man. 
When Mr. Park told some of the natives that this was actually done 
in the countries of the East, his auditors laughed him to scorn, and 
exclaimed Tobauho fonnio—a white mans lie! The Negroes fre- 
quently find means to destroy the wild elephant by fire arms ; they 
hunt it principally for the sake of the teeth, which they transfer in 
barter to those who sell them again to the Europeans. The flesh 
they eat, and consider it as a great delicacy. 

The pastures of Bondou furnish an excellent breed of horses ; but 
the usual beast of burthen in all the Negro territories is the ass. 
The application of animal labour to the purposes of agriculture is no 
where adopted. The plough therefore is wholly unknown. The 
chief implement used in husbandry is the hoe, which varies in form in 
difierent districts ; and the labour is universally performed by slaves. 

Besides the grains proper to tropical climates, the Mandingoes 
cultivate, in considerable quantities, ground-nuts, yams, and pompions. 

C 
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They likewise raise cotton and indigo, and have sufficient skill to 
convert these materials into tolerably fine cloth, of a rich blue colour : 
and they make good soap from a mixture of ground-nuts and a lye 
of wood-ashes. 

Their trade with the whites is composed of slaves, gold-dust, 
ivory, and bees' wax. Their inland traffick consists chiefly of 
salt/ which is procured from the Moors ; and of warlike stores, 
which are obtained from the European traders on the Gambia river. 
These articles are sold again to itinerant merchants, called Slatees, 
who come down annually from distant countries (some of which are 
unknown, even by name, to the natives of the Coast) vsrith slaves, and a 
commodity called Sbea-toulau ; being a very excellent sort of buttser, 
which is produced from the kernel of a nut, boiled in wat«r. These 
traders bring down likewise small quantities of iron ; an article which 
is manufactured in the interior districts; but such implements of 
this metal as are in general use among the natives of the Coast are 
made of iron from Europe. 

The natives of the Gambia countries are also supplied^ in consi- 
derable quantities, with sweet-smelling gums and frankincense, the 
produce of Bondou. 

The government, in all these petty states (as the reader must have 
perceived) is monarchical; but it is no where absolute. The persons 
who are called chief-men, constitute a sort of aristocracy, which forms 
a great restraint on the powers of the sovereign. The king cannot 
declare w^r, nor ccmclude a peace, without their advice. 

Every considerable town is under the immediate government of a 
magistrate^i called the Alkaid ; by whom the duties and customs on 
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itinerant traders, which are paid in kind (the only system of taxa- 
tion) are levied. His office is considered as hereditary, and the son, if 
arrived at years of discretion, succeeds to his father's authority. 

The lower orders, or that class which constitutes the bulk of the 
people, are in a state of slavery, or vassallage, to individual proprietors ; 
but the power of the master is by no means unlimited. He may 
punish his slave corporally; but cannot deprive him of life for any 
ofience, nor even sell him to a stranger^ without first bringing him to 
a publick trial (termed a Palaver) before the chief-men of the town. 
On these occasions, the native Mahometans are generally desired to 
give their advice ; and it is remarkable, that there are a sort of pro- 
fessional advocates, who offer their services to the party accused, and 
are allowed to plead in his behalf These indulgences indeed extend 
only to native or domestick slaves: captives taken in war, and those 
unfortunate beings who are obtained in traffick, may be sold at plea^ 
sure, and treated as the owner thinks proper. 

It wew easy, from the notices which Mr, Park has cdlected, to en^ 
large on these and others of their publick institutions and customs ; 
bitt of various particulars, common to all the African nations which 
our traveller visited, something will be said hereafiter ; and a more 
copious and detailed account given by himself, in the work which h« 
i$ preparing. We shall therefore now follow him in his journey, and 
shall {M^ently have the mortification to find him in a hopeless and 
austere captivity, among a barbarous race ; in whom all the fierce and 
selfish passions of savage life, are inflamed and urged into action by a 
S^lind and remorseless fanaticism : but this will be the subject of a 
s^«rate Chapter. 
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CHAPTER II 



■■ 



Mr. Park is taken Captive by the Moors — bis ill Treatment-^some 
Particulars concerning Major Houghton's Death — Park receives 
Information concerning different Routes from the Mediterranean 
into the Interior of Africa — his Negro Boy sold into Slavery — his 
own Danger, and Escape from the Moors. 



1 HE town of Jarra^ at which Mr. Park had now arrived, is situated 
in the kingdom of Ludamar, a Moorish countiy ; of which it is not 
known that any account has ever been given in any of the languages 
of Europe. The town itself is extensive ; and the houses are built of 
clay and stone intermixed, the clay answering the purpose of mortar; 
but the major part of the inhabitants are Negroes, from the borders of 
the southern states ; who prefer a precarious protection under the 

4 

Moors, which they purchase by a tribute, rather than continue ex- 
posed to their predatory hostilities. The tribute they pay is consider- 
able ; and they manifest towards their Moorish superiors the most 
unlimited obedience and submission, and are treated by them with 
the utmost indignity and contempt. 

. The Moors of this, and the other states adjoining the countiy of 
the Negroes, resemble in their persons the Mulattoes of the West- 
Indies, to so great a degree, as not easily to be distinguished 
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from them : and in truth, the present generation seem to be a mixed 
race, between the Moors (properly so called) of the North, and the 
Africans of the South; possessing many of the worst qualities of 
both nations. 

Of the origin of these tribes, as distinguished from the inhabitants 
of Barbary, from whom they are divided by the Great Desert, nothing 
more seems to be known than what is related by John Leo, the Afri- 
can, whose account may be abridged as follows : 

Before the Arabian conquest, about the middle of the 7th century, 
all the inhabitants of Africa, whether they were descended from Nu- 
midians, Phoenicians, Carthagenians, Romans, Vandals, or Goths, 
were comprehended under the general name of Mauris or Moors, AH 
these nations were converted to the religion of Mahomet during the 
Arabian empire under the Kaliphs. 

Among the Numidians were certain tribes, who, preferring a pas- 
toral life to a fixed place of residence, retired southward across the 
Desert : " and by one of those tribes, (says Leo,) that of Zenhaga, 
^' were discovered and conquered the Negro nations on the Niger/' 
By the Niger, is here undoubtedly meant, the river of Senegal ; 
which in the Mandingo language is called Bqfingj or the Black 
river. 

To what extent these people are now spread over the African con- 
tinent it is difficult to ascertain. There is reason to believe that their 
dominion stretches from west to east, in a narrow line or belt, from 
the mouth of the Senegal (on the northern side of that river) to the 
confines of Abyssinia. 
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They are divided into petty tribes ; the chief or king of each, ex^ 
€rcising absolute jurisdiction over his own horde, without acknow- 
ledging any allegiance to a common sovereign. In their usual inter- 
course with each other, all distinctions of rank seem however to be 
forgotten : the king and his camel driver frequently eat out of the 
same bowl, and sleep in the same bed. Such of the tribes as live con- 
stantly in camps, pursue no sort of agriculture, but purchase of the 
Negroes com and other necessaries of life, and even their clothing. 
Their chief medium of barter is rock salt, which they procure from 
the salt pits of the Great Desert. 

The country aflbrds sufficient herbage for black cattle, sheep, and 
goats ; and the Moors possess an excellent breed of horses ; but their 
usual beasts of burthen are the camel and the bullock. With the 
slaves which they obtain in their predatory excursbns against the 
inland African nations, their traders purchase arms and gunpowder, 
of the Europeans : and their chief commerce of this kind, is with the 
French on the Senegal river. Their only manufacture is a coarse hair- 
cloth, of which they make their tents. It is spun from the hair of 
goats, by the women : but of these, and other particulars in their do- 
mestick economy, it is only necessary to observe that in their appa- 
rel, manners^ and general habits of life, they resemble the roving Arabs, 
of whom many accounts have already been given. Being removed 
from all intercourse vnth civilized nations, and having to boast an 
advantage over the Negroes, by possessing, though in a very limited 
degree, the knowledge of letters, they are at once the vainest and 
proudest, and perhaps the most bigotted, ferocious and intolerant, of 
all the nations on the earth ; combining in their character the blind 
superstition of the Negro, with the savage cruelty and treachery of the 
Arab. It is not probable that many of them had ever beheld a Euhh 
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pean before Major Houghton's arrival among them : but they had all 
been taught to regard the Christian name with inconceivable ab- 
horrence, and to consider it nearly as lawful to murder a European as 
it would be to kill a dog. 

Our traveller was not long in perceiving the dangerous situation 
into which he was unhappily brought; for the Negro, who had 
hitherto accompanied him from the Gambia, as interpreter, after a few 
days residence in Jarra, desired earnestly to be discharged, and sent 
back to Pisania ; expressing a strong apprehension that the Moors 
would seize on him, and sell him f<»r a slave. 

During his stay in Jarra, Mr. Park resided at the house of a Slatee 
trader named Daman, who was known to Dr. Laidle^. By him Park 
was informed that he could proceed no further on his way to Bam^ 
bara, without leave from Ali, the Moorish chieftain, or king of the 
country, who was then encamped at a place called Benowm ; and that 
it was absolutely necessary a present should accompany the applica^*^ 
tion, by which permission was to be obtained. Five garments of 
country cloth were accordingly purchased, by the sale of one of Mr. 
P^k's fowling-pieces ; and Daman undertook to n^otiate the busi-* 
ness. At the end of a fortnight permissi(Hi arrived from Benowm. It 
was brought to Jarra by one of All's own slaves ; who said, he was 
ordered to serve Mr. Park as a guide to Bambara. This had a favour-^ 
able appearance ; and although our traveller afterwards found that the 
permission to jftiss through the country, was nothii^ more than a feint 
to draw him onwards, in the view of {Hreventing his escape back to 
Kaarta, and that All's slave was sent purposely to be a spy upon his 
motions, he had no sus{Mcion of the treachery that was intended : 
aiidon the d7th of February took his departure fhxn Jarra« He was 
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accompanied by his faithful boy, by the man sent down from Ali, 
and by a Negro belonging to Daman : the interpreter refusing to 
proceed any farther. 

On the third day after their departure from Jarra, they reached a 
large town called Deena ; on entering which. Park was surrounded 
by many of the Moorish inhabitants, who are here in a far greater 
proportion to the blacks than at Jarra. They harassed him with 
shouts of insult, spit in his face, and seized his baggage, robbing it 
of what things they fancied. He got refuge at length in the house 
of a Negro ; and after experiencing much difficulty in persuading his 
attendants to proceed any farther, he set out on the second day for 
Sampaka, a large town, formerly belonging to the king of Bambara ; 
but, with other towns as far as Gobmba, given up, for the sake of 
peace, to the Moors. 

At Sampaka, he procured lodgings at the house of a Negro, who 
understood and practised the art of making gunpowder. The nitre 
was obtained, in considerable quantities, from the swamps or ponds ; 
which are filled in the rainy season, and to which the cattle resort in 
the heat of the day for coolness. As the water of these ponds is slowly 
exhaled by the sun, the nitre appears in a white efflorescence on the 
mud, which is carefully scraped off in the form of small crystals. 
Sulphur is purchased of the Moors ; and the several ingredients are 
blended together in such a manner, and in such proportions, as ex- 
perience has shewn will answer the purpose ; though the powder thus 
made is far inferior to that of Europe. 

Pursuing his journey, under many inconveniencies from the heat of 
the weather, the scarcity of water, and the insulting conduct of the 
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Moorish inhabitants of the villages and towns through which he 
passed, Mr. Park, on the morning of the 7th of March, had reached 
a small village called Sami, within two days journey of Goomba, the 
frontier town of Bambara. He now pleased himself with the hopes of 
being speedily out of danger ; when, as he was resting during the 
heat of the day in the hut of a friendly Negro, he was alarmed by the 
arrival of two Moors, who announced, that they came by the order of 
Ali, to convey him to the camp at Benowm. They added, that if he 
consented to go with them peaceably, he had nothing to fear; but 
that if he refused, they had orders to carry him by force. 

Finding entreaty and resistance equally fruitless, for the messen- 
gers were joined by others, all of them armed, our traveller, guard- 
ed by the Moors, and accompanied by the Negro boy, (Daman's 
Negro having made his escape on seeing the Moors ; and the slave 
sent by Ali having previously left him on the road) set out on the 
evening of the same day for the camp at Benowm ; which, after a 
journey insupportably distressing, they approached on the isth. . It 
presented to the eye a great number of dirty looking tents, scattered 
without order over a large space of ground ; and among the tents were 
seen herds of camels, bullocks, and goats. They reached the skirts 
of this camp a little before sunset, and with much entreaty, being 
absolutely perishing of thirst, procured a little water. The arrival at 
the camp of a white man was no sooner made known, than all the 
people who drew water at the wells threw down their buckets, those 
in the tents mounted their horses ; and men, women, and children 
came running or gallopping towards hinL He soon found himself 
surrounded with such crowds that he could scarcely walk; — ^some pull- 
ed his clothes — another took off his hat — a third stopped him to exa- 
mine his waistcoat buttons — and a fourth called out <^ la ilia ill 
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<< Allah], Mahomed rasowl Allahi/' * and signified, in a threatening 
manner, that he must repeat those words. 

He reached at length the king's tent, who was sitting upon a black 
leather cushion, clipping a few hairs from his upper lip; a female atten* 
dant holding up a looking-glass before him : there were many other 
females in the tent. The king appeared to be an old man, of the Arab 
cast, with a long white beard ; and he had a sullen and indignant 
aspect He regarded our traveller with attention, and inquired of the 
Moors if he could speak Arabick ; being answered in the negative, he 
appeared much surprised, and continued silent. 

The surrounding attendants, and especially the ladies, were abun- 
dantly more curious and inquisitive. They asked a thousand questions ; 
inspected every part of Mr. Park's apparel ; searched his pockets; and 
obliged him to unbutton his waistcoat, and display the whiteness of 
his skin, &c. They even counted his toes and fingers, as if they doubted 
whether he was in truth a human being. 

At length, the curiosi^ of the ladies being in some measure satis*^ 
fied, Mr. Park was conducted to the tent of All's chief slave, into 
which however he was not permitted to enter, nor allowed to touch 
any thing belonging to it. He requested something tp eat; and 
some boiled com, with salt and water, was at length sent him in 
a wooden bowl; and a mat was spread upon the sand, before the 
tent, on which he passed the night, surrounded by the curious mul- 
titude. A hut was afterwards erected, wherein he was confined and 
strictly guarded. 

* <* Thei^is no god but God, and Mahooiet is his Prophet." 
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A ludicrous circumstance happened a short time afl^*ward, which 
would hardly bear recital, if a just representation of national manners 
was not expected from every traveller that records his observations. 
Hearing one morning the sound of drums, and the shouts of rejoi- 
cing, Mr. Park was informed that the noise was occasioned by the 
celebration of a wedding in one of the neighbouring tents : soon 
after which an old woman entered his hut with a bowl in her hand, 
and signified that she had brought him a present from the bride. 
Before he could recover from the surprise which this message created, 
the woman discharged the contents of the bowl full in his face. Find-^ 
ing that it was the same sort of holy water with which, among the 
Hottentots, the Priest is said to sprinkle a new married couple, Mr. 
Palrk began to suspect that liie old lady was actuated by mischief or 
malice, but she gave him seriously to understand, that it was a nuptial 
benediction from the bride's own person^ and which, on such occasions, 
is always received by the young unmarried Moors as a mark of dis- 
tinguished favour. 

The Moorish ladies seemed indeed to commiserate his condition ; 
and one of them once privately sent him a small supply of meal and 
milk; but their kindness extended no farther. If they pitied his 
situation, it is probable that they dared not administer to his wants, 
and his distress at length became almost insupportable. He was 
allowed only a single meal of Kouscous (a preparation of boiled com) 
in the twenty-four hours. All his effects were taken from him, and he 
was not even indulged with a change of linen out of the few shirts hk 
had brought in his portmanteau : oppressed at the same time with a 
burning fever, his situation was truly deplorable. In this' condition 
" from sunrise to sunset (says he,) was I obliged to suffer, with 
'^ an unruffled countenance, the insults of the rudest savages on 
"earth/* . ' 

D2 
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A full recital of his sufferings, on this occasion, would occupy too 
large a space in this abridgement, and it is therefore reserved for the 
larger work. Some circumstances however occurred, during his con- 
finement, which are too important to be overlooked. 

Having sometimes an opportunity of conversing in the Mandingo 
language with the Negroes that attended the camp, he leamt the fol- 
lowing particulars concerning his unfortunate predecessor Msgor 
Houghton. They related, that having reached Jarra, he there met 
with some Moors who were travelling to Tisheet, (a place by the 
salt pits in the Great Desert, ten days' journey to the northward,^ to 
purchase salt ; and that the Major, at the expence of a musket and 
some tobacco, engaged them to convey him thither. It is impossible 
to form any other opinion on this determination, than that the Moors 
intentionally deceived him, either with regard to the route, or the state 
of the intermediate country between Jarra and Tombuctoo. Their in- 
tention probably was to rob, and leave, him in the Desert. At the 
end of two days he suspected their treacheiy, and insisted on return- 
ing to Jarra. Finding him persist in this determination, the Moors 
robbed him of every thing he possessed, and went off with their 
camels. The poor Major being thus deserted, returned on foot to a 
watering place, in possession of the Moors, called Tarra. He had 
been some days without food, and the unfeeling Moors refusing to 
give him any, he sunk at last under his distresses. Whether he 
actually perished of hunger, or was murdered outright by the savage 
Mahometans, is not certainly known. His body was dragged into 
the woods, and Park was shewn, at a distance, the spot where his 
remains were left to perish. 

To return to Mr. Park himself: — In about a month after he had . 
been confined at Benowm, a Sheieef arrived there with aome salt, and 
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other articles, from Walet, the capital of the kingdom of Beeroo. As 
there was no tent appropriated for him, he took up his abode in the 
same hut with Park. He seemed to be a well informed man ; and his 
acquaintance both with the Arabick and Bambara tongues enabled him 
to travel with ease and safety through a number of kingdoms ; for 
though his place of residence was Walet, he had visited Houssa, and 
lived for some years at Tombuctoo. Upon Mr. Park's inquiring very 
particularly about the distance from Walet to Tombuctoo, he asked 
him if he intended to travel that way, and being answered in the affir- 
mative, the Shereef shook his head, and said it would not do, for that 
Christians were looked upon there as the devil's children, and ene- 
mies to the Prophet. From him, Mr. Park learned also the follow- 
ing particulars :— That Houssa was the largest town the Shereef had 
ever seen: that Walet was larger than Tombuctoo; but being remote 
from the Niger, and its trade consisting chiefly of salt, was not so 
much resorted to by strangers. That between Benowm and Walet 
was ten days journey ; from Walet to Tumbuctoo eleven days more. 
That there were many Jews at Tombuctoo, who all spoke Arabick, and 
used the same prayers as the Moors. He frequently pointed with his 
hand to the quarter of the south-east, or rather east by south, observ- 
ing that Tombuctoo was situated in that direction ; and though Mr. 
Park made him repeat this information again and again, he never 
found him vary more than half a point, which was to the southward. 

Soon after this, another Sheteef arrived at Benowm. His name was 
Sidi Mahamed Moora Abdalla, and he came from Santa-Cruz with 
five loads of salt. This man had formerly resided some months at 
Gibraltar, where he had picked up as much English as enabled him 
to make himself be understood. Our traveller requesting to be in- 
formed concerning his route from Morocco to Benowm, it wa& given 
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as follows : — ^To Svf&9i, $ days; — to Agadier, 3; — to Jiniken^ 10;— to * 
Wadenoon^ 4; — ^toLahaneig, 5; — ^to Zeeriwinzemiraiij 5; — toTeshc^t^ 
10; — and to Benown, 10; in all 50 days. But travellers, he said, 
usually rest a long while at Jiniken and Tesheet. 

This information is recorded by Mr. P^uk, as righdy judging that, 
although he could not himself derive advantage from it, it was his 
duty, in promoting the purposes of the Association, to collect all the 
intelligence he could respecting every part of the geography of 
Africa, for the instruction of succeeding travellers* 

At the expiration of eight or ten weeks, circumstances occurred, 
which, contrary to their first appearance, changed our traveller's 
situation for the better, and ultimately produced his deliverance. In 
the war which prevailed between the kings of Bambara and Kaarta, 
the Moors, at first, took no active part ; but Ali having afterward 
undaiaken to send seoo horse to the assistance of the fugitive Kaar- 
tans, he became panick struck at the approach of the king of Bambara 
towards Benowm ; broke up his camp, and fixed his tent in a countiy 
tq the northward. Mr. Park was compelled to follow him ; and after 
a month's confinement at the new camp, was led by Ali to Jarra. 
At this place, he had the mortification to see the poor boy who had 
attended him from the Gambia, taken from him by Ali's command, for 
the avowed purpose of selling him into slavery. After, this cruel cir* I 

cumstance, and the certain information which he received from All's 
own son, (a youth of ten years of age, who had conceived something 
like friendship for Park, or pity for his misfortunes,) that it was in 
contemplation to deprive Park himself of his life, or put out his eyes, 
be determined rather to risk perishing in the woods of hunger, or by 
the fury of the wild beasts, than remain any longer with a horde df 
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faithless barbarians^ whose tenderest mercies were cruelty ; and from 
whose caprice or fanaticism, he was hourly in danger of destruction^ 
The occasion of which he availed himself to escape ; the means by 
which he succeeded; the risks to which he was exposed; and the suf- 
ferings he underwent before he was fairly out of the reach of his op- 
pressors, furnish a most interesting and afiecting narrative. But it 
is presumed, that it will be more gratifying to Mr. Park (as it will 
certainly be more satisfactory to the read^) that he should relate the 
particulars in his own words. This part of the subject, therefore, is 
also reserved for the larger work- 
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CHAPTER III 



Park's Distress — obtains Relief from some Faulab Sbepberds^^is- 
ewers the Niger — Account of Sego, the Capital of Bambara — fro-' 
ceeds to the Eastward — Shea-toulbu, or the Butter-tree, described 
— arrives at Sansanding — is ill treated by tbe Moorisb Inbabitants 
—^proceeds down tbe River to Silla — bis reasons for returning West-- 
ward. — Information collected concerning tbefurtber Progress of the 
Niger, &c. 



It was early in the morning of the first of July, 1796, that Mr. 
Park broke the bonds of captivity. He had fortunately contrived to 
procure, at his departure, his own horse, saddle and bridle ; a few 
articles of his apparel, and also his pocket compass. This last he had 
concealed in the sand during his confinement. He rode forwards the 
whole of the first day without stopping. ** I felt (he observes) like 
<< one recovered from sickness ; I breathed freer ; I found unusual 
'< lightness in my limbs. Even the Desert looked pleasant ; and I 
^< dreaded nothing, but falling in with some wandering parties of 
" Moors, who might convey me back to the land of thieves and 
" murderers, from which I had just escaped/' 

The first emotions of his mind subsiding however into sober re- 
flection, he soon found his condition to be very deplorable. His 
horse grew tired, and he exp^enced the torments of thirst, raging 
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beyond description. Whenever he came to a tree, he climbed it in 
hopes of discovering a watering-place, but in vain ; he chewed the 
leaves, but found they were all bitter, and afforded no relief. In a 
vast wilderness of the African continent, without an attendant or 
guide, without food and w^ter, or the prospect of procuring any ; in 
a country where the lion and the panther, prowling for their prey, are 
less to be apprehended than man ; what situation could be more for- 
lorn and dreadful ! He proceeded onwards, however, directing his 
route nearly east-south-east, in the view of reaching, by the shortest 
course possible, a district that might afford him shelter. A heavy rain 
about midnight enabled him to quench his burning thirst, by spreading 
his clothes on the ground, and sucking the moisture out of them ; and 
a muddy pool, which he found soon afterwards, yielded relief to his 
horse. The rest of the night, and nearly the whole of the ensuing 
day, neither water nor food were to be found ; and he must inevitably 
have perished, if he had not fortunately, towards evening, lighted upon 
a few scattered huts of some Foulah shepherds. Perceiving an aged 
Negro woman, among those who gazed on him with great earnestness, 
he tendered her his pocket handkerchief, and requested in exchange 
a little corn to eat. She gave him a kind answer ; invited him into her 
hut, and immediately produced a large wooden bowl of kouscous, ready 
prepared. She procured likewise some com and water for the horse. 
Those only who have suffered similar misery, can judge of his sensi- 
bility at this unexpected deliverance. But the village belonging to the 
Moors, our traveller had but a short time to rest. As he approached the 
territories of the Negroes however, his apprehensions diminished and 
his condition improved. 

In this manner, procuring eleemosynary support from the charity of 
the most wretched of human beings, he wandered for the space of 
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fifteen days, still however proceeding onwards in the accomplishment 
of his mission. At length, in the morning of the sixteenth day, hav* 
ing been joined by some Mandingo Negroes, who were travelling to 
Sego, he had the inexpressible satisfaction to behold the great object of 
his wishes — ^the long-sought majestick Niger, gUttering to the mom* 
ing sun, as broad as the Thames at Westminster, and flowing majesti- 
cally, but slowly, from west to east, through the middle of a very ex* 
tensive town, which his fellow-travellers told him was S^o, the 
capital of the great kingdom of Bambara. His emotions vf&ce exqui* 
site ; and it were unjust not to give them in his own words : << I 
'^ hastened (says Park,) to the brink of the river, and having drank 
^' of the water, lifted up n:^ fiervent thanks in prayer to the Great Ruler 
^< of all things, for having tluis far crowned my ^ideavours with suc- 
^ cess/^ — Unhappily, he had yet to sustain many severe and bitter 
trials of his patience and fortitude. 

Informatk>n of a considerable river flowing through the centre 
of Africa, between the latitudes of 15^ and 20"" north, had been re- 
ceived at very early periods from difierent quarters. At one time^ it 
was believed (as we have seen) to be a part of the Sen^al. The 
Gambia had the same honour ascribed to it at another; but sufficient 
proof was afterwards obtained that neither of these rivers was the 
Niger : and further inquiries confirmed the ancient accounts of a 
stream, that was not only of greater magnitude than either the Sene- 
gal or the Gambia, but which flowed in a contrary direction ; running, 
not to the westward into the Atlantick, but from west to east, to re- 
gions unknown. The Moors described it by the name of Nil il 
Abeed, or the River of Slaves : the Negroes bestowed on it the ap- 
pellatbn of Joliba^ or the Great Waters. 
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Yet something' of a doubt still remained. It was urged liiat the 
Moors might possibly speak of one river, and the Negroes of anodier ; 
and the account of its directicm towards the east, was received fay our 
ablest geographers with much diflBculty and hesitation. On both 
these points, Mr. Park's testimony is cleatir and decisive ; the Moocs^ 
in his hearing, uniformly called it the Nil il Abeed ; the inhabitants 
of Sego, the Joliba ; and that it flowed from west to east,, he had 
ocular demonstration, in a long and perilous amlx^tioa of some 
hundred miles« which he afterward made on its banks. 



Thus, therefore, is all further question obviated concerning the ex- 
istence and direction of this great river. Its . termination still con* 
tinues unknown. 

The city of Sego, at which our traveller was now arrived, consists 
of £Dur divisk>ns, or (quarters, two on each side of the water ; and each 
of them being surrounded by a mud wall, the appearance was that of 
four distinct towns. The houses are built of day, and have flat roofs ; 
but some of them have two stories, and many are white^washed* 
Besidles these buildings, Moorish mosques are seen; in every quarter. 
These objects, with the numerous; boats oh the river, a crowded popu** 
lation, and the cultivated state of the surroundii^ countiy, formed 
altogether a prospect of civilization and magnificence, which our 
traveller littleexpectedto find in the bosom of Africa. From the best 
inqXiiries he could natake, he had reason to believe tliat Sego contained 
altogether about 30,000 inhalntants. 

The boats on the Niger are of a singular construction, each of them 
being formed of the trunks of two laige trees, rendered coneave, and 
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joined together, not side by side, but lengthways ; the junction being 
exactly across the middle of the boat They are therefore very long, 
and disproportionably narrow ; and have neither decks nor masts : 
they are however very roomy ; for Mr. Park observed in one of them 
four horses and a great many people, crossing from a ferry. 

To this ferry he proceeded, intending to cross over to the largest 
quarter of the city, where he was informed the king of Bambara held 
his residence; but the number of people pressing for a passage was 
such, as to prevent his embarkation. * 

The multitude gazed on the stranger with silent wonder ; and he 
distinguished, with concern, a great many Moors among them. In 
the meanwhile, information that a white man was waiting at the 
water's side for a passage, was conveyed to the king; who imme- 
diately sent a messenger to inquire what brought him to Sego, and 
what he wanted. Our traveller, having given the best answer he 
could as to the motives of his journey, added that he was there in 
his way to Jenn^, and having been robbed of all he possessed, im- 
plored the king's boun^ and protection. The messenger told him 
to go to a distant village, which he pointed out, and wait for the 
king's further orders. 

He complied with these directions, but found the inhabitants of the 
village either averse, or afraid, to give him lodging or entertainment ; 
and, having turned his horse loose, he sought shelter, fix>m a storm 

* Mr. Park found the language of Bambara to be a sort of corrupted Mandtngo. 
After a little practice, he understood and spoke it without difficulty. 
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of thunder and rain, under a tree. At length, as night approached, 
that kindness and humanity inherent in the female sex, to which he 
had often been indebted on former occasions, came to his relief on 
the present A poor Negro woman, returning from the labours of 
the field, observed that he was wet, weary, and dejected ; and taking 
up his saddle and bridle, told him to follow her. She led him to her 
cottage, lighted up a lamp, procured him an excellent supper of fish, 
and plenty of com for his horse ; after which, she spread a mat upon 
the floor, and said he might remain there for the night. For this well- 
timed bounty, our traveller presented her with two of the four brass 
buttons which remained on his waistcoat. * 

He continued all the next day in the village, without receiving any 
orders from the king ; and found himself the object of universal obser- 
vation and inquiiy. He soon heard enough however to convince him- 
that the Moors, and Slatees, or slave traders, residing in S^o, were ex- 
ceedingly suspicious concerning the motives of his journey, and in the 
highest d^ree hostile towards him. He learnt that many consulta- 
tions had been held with the king, conceming his reception and dis- 

* Mr. Park adds other particulars concerning his benefactress, which heighten the 
picture. He relates, that the good woman having performed the rites of hospitality 
towards himself, called in the female part of her family, and made them spin cotton for 
a great part of the night. They lightened their labour by songs : one of which must 
have been composed extempore, for our traveller was himself the subject of it ; and the 
air was in his opinion the sweetest and most plaintive he had ever heard. The words, 
as may be expected, were simple, and may be literally translated as follows : '< The 
** winds roared and the rain fell. The poor white man, faint and weary, came and 
** sat under our tree. He has no mother to bring him milk— no wife to grind his 
corn." — Chorus — ** Let us pity the white man — no mother has he, &c. &c. Simple as 
these words are, they are natural and . affecting ; and contain a curious allusion to the 
state of manners in savage life, in which the women perform all the domestick duties. 
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posal ; and the villagers frankly told bim that he had many aiemieS) 
and must expect no favour. 

On the third day» the messenger arrived, and, bringing a bag in his 
hands, signified to our traveller, that he must depart forthwith from 
the vicinage of Sego ; but that Mansong (the king) wishing to re- 
lieve a white man in distress, had sent him 5000 Kowries,* to 
enable him to purchase provisions in the course of his joum^. 
The messenger added, that if Park's intentions were really to pn><* 
ceed to Jenn^, he had orders to accompany him as a guide to San^ 
sanding. 

Mr. Park had afterwards reason to believe that Manscmg would 
willingly have admitted him to his presence, and conversation, but 
was apprehensive he might not be able to protect him against the 
blind and inveterate malice of the Moorish inhabitants. His conduct, 
therefore, was at once prudent and liberal. The circumstances under 
which our traveller made his first appearance at Sego, were undoubt^ 
edly such as to create in the mind of the king, a well^warranted 
suspicion, that the stranger concealed the true object of his journey* 
When P^k tdd the messenger, that he came from a great distance^ 
and through many dangers, to behold the Joliba river, it was natu- 
rally inquired, if there were no rivers in his own country, and whe- 
ther one river was not like another ? Notwithstanding this, and in 
ftpite of the jealous machinations df the Moors, this benevolent prince 

• KowrUs (or as the word is commonly spelt) Cowries^ are little shells which are said 
to be found on the eastern coast of Africa, and various other places, and pass as current 
money in many parts of the East Indies, as well as of Africa. Compared with gold^ 
they are but of little value ; but in Bambara 100 of them would purchase a day's pro- 
visions for our traveller, and corn for his horse. 
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thought it sufficient that a white man was found in his dominions in 
a condition of extreme wretchedness, and that no other plea was ne- 
cessary to entitle the sufllerer to his bounty. It is gratif3dng to add, 
that it was not on this occasion only, Mr. Park derived advantage 
from the high estimation and honourable light in which the Tobauboes 
(or whites) are held throughout all the Negro territories in this part 
of Africa. 

Being, in the manner that has been related, compelled to leave Sego, 
our traveller, submitting with patience to what he could not prevent, 
applied himself to collect all the information he could from his guide. 
Though it was evident that this man was sent principally in the view 
of discovering the motives and objects of Park's mission, he was found 
to be very friendly and communicative. By him, our traveller was 
apprized of some of the particulars that have been stated, and withal 
was frankly told, that if Jenn^ was the place of his destination, which 
the guide seemed to have hitherto doubted, he had undertaken an enter* 
prize of greater danger than probably he was apprized of; for although 
the town of Jenn^ was nominally a part of the king of Bambara's 
dominions, it was in fact a city of the Moors ; the leading part of the 
inhabitants being Bushreens, or Mahometans, and even the governor 
himself, though appointed by Mansong, of the same sect. Thus was 
our unfortunate traveller in danger of falling again into the hands of 
men, who, he knew, would consider it not only justifiable, but meri- 
torious, , to destroy him ; and his reflections on this occasion were 
aggravated by the circumstance that his danger increased as he ad- 
vanced in his journey ; for he learnt that the places beyond Jenn^ 
were under the Moorish influence, in a still greater degree than Jenn^ 
itself; and Tombuctoo (the great object of his research) altogether 
in the possession of that savage and merciless people. 
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Notwithstanding these disheartening reflections, our traveller per- 
sisted in what he conceived to be his duty ; and the first town of note 
at which he arrived after leaving Sego, was called Kabba. It is 
situated in the midst of a beautiful and highly cultivated country, 
" bearing (says Park) a greater resemblance to the centre of Eng- 
'' land, than to what I should have supposed had been the middle 
" of Africa ;" and the season was that of the sbea harvest, or the 
gathering in the fruit which produces the shea-toulou, or tree-butter, 
the great abundance of which, in this quarter, was astonishing. The 
tree itself very much resembles the American oak ; and the nut, from 
the kernel of which the butter is prepared, by boiling it in water, has 
somewhat the appearance of a Spanish olive. The kernel is enveloped 
in a sweet pulp under a thin green rind ; and it is Mr. Park's opinion, 
that the butter produced from it, besides the advantage of its keeping 
without salt, the whole year, is whiter, firmer, and of a richer flavour, 
than the best butter he ever tasted made from cow's milk. The 
growth and preparation of this commodity seem to be among the 
first objects of African industry, in this and the neighbouring states, 
and it constitutes a main article of their inland commerce. 

On the afternoon of the second day, Mr. Park and his guide reached 
Sansanding, a very large town situated on the banks of the Niger, much 
resorted to by the Moors, who bring thither large quantities of salt, 
which they barter for shea-toulou and gold-dust. Apprized of this, 
our traveller desired to be conducted by the most private road; and, 
passing between the outskirts of the town and the river, he saw in 
a creek or harbour, twenty lai^ canoes, most of them fully laden, 
and many others coming down the river, full of passengers or goods. 
The Negro inhabitants, as Park rode along, took him for a Moor ; 
but the Moors themselves were not to be deceived. One of tlie latter. 
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casting his eyes on Mr Park, made a loud exclamation, which im- 
mediately brought together all the Moors within hearing, and a large 
body of them pursued him to the house of the Booty, or chief man 
of the town ; a friendly Negro> who told the Moors that as he (Park) 
was the king's stranger, and under his protection, he should not 
be hurt. He promised however that he should be sent away in the 
morning ; and to gratify the ungovernable curiosity and impatience 
of the multitude, he desired him to ascend an elevated seat at the door 
of a mosque, where he was exposed, for a considerable time, to the vile 
insults of the fanatick Moors. The friendly Dooty however offered 
him all the consolation and hospitality in his power, and killed a sheep 
to provide him a supper. 

Leaving this place, early the next morning, he proceeded to a town 
called Nyara, and from thence to Modiboo, a delightful place on the 
banks of the River, which is here very broad, and enlivened with 
many small and verdant islands, aH of them stocked with cattle, and 
crowded with villages^ Here he was compelled again to set off 
abruptly for fear of the Moors, the Dooty giving him a guide toi 
Kea; but his horse, which had been long reduced to a mere skeleton, 
dropped on the road, and he was obliged to quit him. At Kea, he 
embarked in a fishing canoe, and was landed in six hours at Silla, a 
large town on the southern side of the Niger. At this place, the Dooty 
was nearly as savage as the Moors, and it was with great difficulty 
our traveller could get shelter for the night. He was now convinced 
by painful experience, that the obstacles to his further progress were 
insurmountable, and that in attempting to resach Jenn6, unless under, 
the protection of some men of weight and influence among the Moors^ 
which he had no possible means of obtaining, be should sacrifice 
himself to no purpose ; for his discoveries would perish with him. 
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He considered at die same time, that by fetunung to the Gambia in 
a difieroat roate, he might still promote in some degree tl^ ptxr- 
poses of his mission ; for having discovered the Niger, at a great 
distance from its head, he should be adding considerably to the 
geography of Africa, in tradng this mysterious riv^ , up the stream, 
to its source. 

On these, and similar considerations, Mr Paric determined to re- 
turn to Sego, and proceeding fix)m thence along the banks of the river, 
trust for his support, to the hospitality of the N^roes in the southern 
states, out of the reach of Moorish fanaticism and malice :— and 
whoever shall condemn his conduct on this occasion, or accuse 
him of the want of sufficient fortitude in not proceeding onwards, 
would! do well to bring their own resdlution and firmness to as se- 
vae a trial. 

Here then, our traveller must be said to have reached the end of 
his journey outwards : but before we enter on his return to the Gambia, 
it may be necessary to state the information he collected concerning 
the course of the Niger eastward, and the situation of the several places 
on its banks which he intended to visit, had he been enabled to con- 
tinue his progress. 

The town of Silla, from whence Mr. Park began his return home- 
ward, is within two short days journey of Jenn6, which is situated on 
an island in the river. At the distance of two days more, the river 
empties itself into a considerable lake, called Dibbie, (or the dark lake) 
ccmceming the extent of which all the information which could be 
obtained was, that in crossing over it from west to east, the canoes lose 
sight of land one whole day. From this lake the water issues in many 
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diflfei^t streams, which terminate in two iaige branches, one whereof 
flows towards the north-east, the other to the east ; but they join 
again atKabra, one day's jom*ney to the southward of Tombuctoo^and 
the port or shipping place of that ci^. The tract of land which 
the two streams encircle, is called Jinbak, and is inhabited by Ne- 
groes ; and the whole distance, by land, from Jenn^ to Tombuctoo, is 
twelve days journey* 

From Kabra, at the distance of eleven days journey down the stream, 
the river passes to the southward of Houssa, which is two days journey 
distant from the river; — and so far our information seems to be au- 
thentick. Of the further progress of this great river, and its final exit 
— ^whether it be the same which passes by Kassina^ — ^whether (as 
ancient charts seem to indicate) it spreads into one or more inland 
lakes, or, at an immense distance, intermixes with the waters of the 
Egyptian Nile — these are questions which future discovery can alone 
resolve- On each of these points, inquiry of the natives was not ne- 
glected, but satisfactory and certain information could not be ob- 
tained. 

Such is the intelligence that was collected by Mr. Park, con- 
cerning the course of the Niger, from its leaving Sego, where he first 
discovered it. Of the chief towns of Jenn6, Tombuctoo, and Houssa, 
situated on its banks, the last was said to be the most considerable, 
and the least of them of far greater magnitude than Sego. But there 
is a place between Jenn^ and Tombuctoo deserving notice, as con- 
taining a very considerable pottery : it is called Downie ; and the 
earthen ware, which Mr. Park frequendy met with, appeared to be of 

* Erroneously spelt in the former Memoirs Cashna. . 
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.extraordinary good consistency, but not glazed. He was told that 
caravans frequently arrive both at Tombuctoo and Houssa, from the 
countries on the Mediterranean, travelling across the Desert, by the 
way of Fezzan, with European goods and other merchandize. By 
one of these, the news was conveyed to the centre of Africa, of 
the capture by the French of the Mediterranean convoy in CX^tober, 
1795. Mr. Park received this information from a Moor who had 
come from Fezzan. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Mr. Park leaves &lla on bis Return — travels to the westward along 
the Niger — Means of Support — Rise of the Niger — arrives at Ka- 
malia. — Sickness and long Stay at that Place — some Account of the 
Climate and its Productions — Lotus — Agriculture and Manufac- 
tures — Manners of the Natives — Mr. Park's Return to the Gambia^ 
and Departure for England by way of America. 



v/N the third day of August, Mr. Pirk, for the reasons assigned in 
the preceding Chapter, left Silla, intending to return through Sego, 
in his way back to the Gambia ; and at Modiboo he had the good 
fortune to recover his horse, which he found somewhat improved in 
condition. Here he learnt that Mansong, having been persuaded 
by the Moors that our traveller had come into his country with some 
mischievous intention, had given orders to apprehend him ; he there- 
fore thought it prudent to avoid Sego altogether ; which he did ac- 
cordingly, by taking a circuitous route, until he had got considerably to 
the west ; when, turning again towards the Niger, he passed through 
many towns and villages on its banks, the largest of which, called 
Sammee, he left on the 14th August, and lodged that night at Benni. 
On the morning of the 16th, he arrived at Jabbee, a large town, with 
a Moorish mosque in it. The same day he passed through Yamina, 
and on the 20th reached Koolikorro, a great salt market. On the 
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day following he proceeded to Marraboo ; and in two days more ar- 
rived at BammakoOy the frontier of the kingdom of Bambara. 

During the course of this peregrination through the king of Bam- 
bara's dominions, our traveller had to encounter the tropical rains in- 
all their violence ; and he was chiefly indebted for his daily support 
to the Dooty, or chief man, in the several toMms through which he 
passed. This officer seems to possess in some respects the authority 
of Mayor in the corporate towns of England ; and it reflects great 
credit on the police of the African kingdoms, or on the benevolent man- 
ners of the natives, that it is considered one part of the Booty's obli- 
gation, to provide food for the necessitous traveller : — To suffer the 
king^s stranger to depart hungry (such is the phrase) is an offence 
of a very heinous nature. On many occasions Mr. Park offered pay- 
ment for what he received, out of the kowries that still remained of 
the king's present^ and his offer was sometimes accepted, and some- 
times refused. On others, he remunerataed his host in a singular man- 
ner, the particulars of which are worthy recital. Among the various 
impostures practised by the Moors towards the poor Negroes, they 
frequently sell them scraps of paper vrith an Arabick inscription 
(commonly a passage from the Koran) which are called sapbies, or 
charms. With one of these about his person, the fond possessor con- 
ceives himself invulnerable : neither the liu*king serpent, nor the 
prowling tiger is any longer the object of his dread. In the circum^ 
stances to which Mr. Park was reduced, he had the good fortune to 
discover that the Negro natives ascribed to him the power of granting 
saphies of even more than Arabian virtue. " If a Moor's saphie is good 
(says the Dooty of Sansanding) a white man's must needs be better */' 
and Park, at his request, gave him one, possessed of all the virtues 
he could concentrate ; for it contained the Lord's Prayer. The pen 
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with which it was written, was made of a reed ; a little charcoal and 
gum-'water, made very tolerable ink, and a thin board answered the 
purpose of paper. In his joumey westward, this merchandize turned 
to extraordinary good account ; and it is surely needless for Mr. Park 
to frame any apology, for having availed himself of such a resource in 
his situation. 

At Bammakoo, the Niger ceases to be navigable. It takes its rise at 
a small village called Sankari, in the high lands of Jallonkondoo, 
about six days journey S. W. from Bammakoo; and the country 
becoming mountainous, our traveller, on the ssd, took the path for 
Sibidooloo, where he arrived dt the end of two days. This is the first 
town in the state of Manding; the government of which is a republick, 
<»r rather an oligarchy. On the 30th, he came to Wonda, a fine vil- 
lage, regularly built, and surrounded by a wall. Here he was confined 
several days by sickness; and having nothing else to offer to the 
friendly Negro, in whose house he was accommodated, Mr. Park 
presented him at parting with his horse ; now in truth become un« 
able to proceed any farther. On the 8th of September, he set out 
on foot, for Kinneyeto, a considerable town, which he reached on the 
1 ith ; and in three days more, arrived at Kamalia. On the mention of 
this place, a pause is necessary ; — for it was here that, worn down by 
fatigue, and the vicissitudes of the weather, having sometimes been 
lounged to the neck in rivers and swamps, and sometimes lost in 
woods and deserts, without shelter, clothing, or food, he fell into a 
severe and dangerous fit of sickness ; in which the remembrance of 
past suffering, and the hopes of future enjo)rment, had nearly been 
extinguished together. It must be observed that, on his arrival at 
Kamalla, he had still a space of 500 miles to traverse before he could 
reach any friendly country on the Gambia ; and being informed that 
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great part of the way lay through a desert, which it was impossible he 
could cross, singly and unsupported, he had no other resource but to 
wait for the first caravan of slaves, that might travel the same track. 
Such a one was expected to pass through Kamalia at the end of 
three months, and the chief director of it resided in that place. To 
him therefore Mr. Park applied; and for the value of one slave, to 
be paid on his safe arrival at the Gambia, this worthy Negro, whose 
name was Karfa Taura, not only undertook to conduct him safe, to 
Pisania, but offered him likewise the accommodation of his houses 
until the time of the caravan's departure. Under this man's roof, our 
traveller was confined to his mat (his only bed) by a severe and 
dangerous fever for upwards of a month. Five months longer was 
he detained for the caravan. During this long interval, not a mur-> 
mur escaped the lips of Karfa, or of any of his wives, at the trouble and 
expence which tlieir inmate brought upon them. To tlie kind atten-t 
tions, the tender solicitude, the cheerful assiduity, and flowing hos- 
pitali^ of these poor Pagans, Mr. Park declares that he is indebted^ 
not only for his safe return to Great Britain, but also for the preser** 
vation of his life ; and he admits that he made his friend Karfa but 
an inadequate return (though the best in his power) by presenting 
him, on their arrival at the Gambia, with double the sum that he had 
originally promised. 

One advantage however results to the African Association from 
this long confinement of Mr. Park in the interior of Africa. It af- 
forded him frequent opportunities of collecting authentick information 
concerning many particulars, whereof a correct knowledge could not 
otherwise have been obtained. It is conceived that the true nature 
of those great branches of the African commerce, the trades in gold- 
dust and slaves, are even yet but little understood in Europe : of the 
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vegetable productions of Africa^ many are unknown, even by name, 
to systematical writers ; and the character of the natives ; their agri* 
culture and manufactures ; their modes of living, manners, supersti-- 
tions, wars, police and government, have never been described by 
any one writer competent to the task. On all, or most of these sub* 
jects, Mr. Park is capable of giving important and disinterested 
information, and proposes to attempt it To enter deeply therefore 
on the discussion of them in this short abstract, were to anticipate 
what he naturally wishes to be allowed the honour to communicate 
in his own manner. Some observations, however, concerning the 
temperature of the climate ; the productions and agriculture of the 
country, and the manners of the natives in some important particu- 
lars, will probably be expected by the Members of the Association ; 
and for their satisfaction the following notices are selected. 

The whole of Mr. Park's route, both in going and returning, 
having been confined to a tract of country bounded nearly by the 
idth and 15th parallels of latitude, it must be imagined that he found 
the climate in all places extremely hot. On the borders of the Desert, 
where the fierceness of the tropical sun is reflected from the sands, 
the heat was scarcely supportable. Having been robbed of his ther- 
mometer, he had no means of forming a comparative judgment ; but 
he well remembers that, in the dry season, when the wind blows from 
the east and north-east, across the Desert, the ground became so hot, in 
the middle of the day, as not to bebome by the naked foot. In the camp 
at Benowm, even the Negro slaves, accustomed as they were to this 
temperature, would not walk from one tent to another without their 
sandals. At this time of the day, the Moors lie stretched at length in 
their tents, either asleep or unwilling to move ; and Mr. Park declares 
tiiat as he lay listlessly along, after their manner, in his hut of reeds^ 
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he could not hold his.: hand against the current of air which came 
through the crevices, without suffering very sensible < pain from its 
scorching effect. 

I 

In the southern districts, .which abound with wood and water, the 
climate improves ; and in. the .mornings and evenings the air is se- 
rene, ti^mppratei and pleasant. 

During the rainy season^ the prevailing wind is from the i^uth- 
lyest. The monsoon comnnmly changes about the latter end of 
June ; and the wind continues to blow from the south-west quarter 
until the middle or end of October. In this interval, the country is 
flooded ; and the rains are preceded and followed by dreadful* tcnv 
nadoes or typhpns. The commencement of this monsoon is the 
spring, or seed time ; and its termination is commonly the season of 
harvest. 

Of the chief objects of general cultivation, throughout the N^ro 
territories, notice has already been taken : but the inhabitants are 

indebted to the spontaneous boun^ of nature for some productions, 

« 

which, by varying the enjoyments, add greatly to the comforts of life^ 
Among these is the Shea-toulou, ah^eady described ; ahdthe Loto^, 
of ancient renown, is another. This last is rather a thorny shrub 
than a tree ; and it abounds in all the countries which' Mr. Pwk 
traversed, but flourishes most in a sandy soil. Its fruit is a small 
yellow farinaceous berry, about the size of an, olive; which be&ig 
pounded in- a wooden vessel, and afterward dried in the sun, is- made 
into excellent cakes, resembling, in colour and flavour, the sweetest 
gingerbread. The natives of all descriptions esteem it highly, and 
some of them prepare from it a licfuor deliciously sweet : the same 
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perhaps which is fabled to have produced such extraordinary effects 
on the companions of Ulysses. 

Mp$t of the species of edible roots that gixyw in the West Indies^ 
were likewise found in Africa ; and, among the more important vege- 
table classes, Mr. Park could reckon indigo, cotton, and tobacco; but 
neither , the sugar-cane, nor the coflfee, nor the cacao tree, were seen by 
hkn in any part of his journey ; neither could he learn on inquiry, that 
they were known to the natives* The pine-apple, and the thousand \ 
other delicious fruits, which the industry of civilized man (improving 
the bounties of nature) has brought to so great perfection in the 
tTQpical climates of America^ were equally unknown. The orange 
and banana are sometimes seen on the coast; but whether they are 
indigenous, or Mere formerly introduced by the provident care of 
the, white traders, Mr. Park could not learn. 

Concerning property in the soil, it appeared to Mr. Park that in all 
the Negro dominions through, which he passed, the lands in native 
woods were considered as belonging to the king, or (where the go-- 
vernment was not monarchical) to the state. When any individual 
of free condition, had, the means of cultivating more land than he' 
actually possessed, he applied to the. chief man of the district, who 
allpwed him an extension of territory, on condition of forfeiture if the- 
lands were not brought into cultivation, or pasturage, by a given 
period. The condition being fulfilled, the soil became .vested in the 
possessor, and^ for aught that appears, descended to his heirs. 

Of one species of their com, the Negroes make excdlent beer, by 
malting the seeds, nearly in the same manner as barley is malted in 
England; and.^ the beer wluch is thus made, was to Mr. Park's 
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taste equal to the best strong beer he had ever drank in his native 
country. 

The shrub which produces indigo is an object of particular atten- 
tion ; and the process which the natives have adopted of dying their 
cotton with its juice^ is the simplest that can be imagined. The 
leaves being pounded and bruised into a mass, are mixed in a lye of 
wood ashes, and the cloth is steeped in the vat Chamber-lye is some- 
times added; and the blue colour thus obtained^ is at once beautiful 
and lasting. 

The cotton cloth in this manner prepared, though perhaps the most 
valuable of their manufactures, is however not the only one. The 
natives preserve the skins of their sheep and goats by tanning ; and 
they have acquired the skill of staining the leather with lasting colours^ 
both of yellow and red. 

The inland countries abounding with rich iron-stone, the inhabi- 
tants have discovered the art of smelting and separating the ore by 
charcoal fires. The furnace in which this is efl^ted, is extremely 
simple, but well suited to the purpose; and the metal, though too 
britde for general use, furnishes spears, hoes, knives, cutlasses, and 
hatchets. The fabrication of fire-arms, is frequently attempted by 
some of the natives ; but they acknowledge that it never succeeds. 
Every white man they suppose to be a gun-smith ; and it was with 
difficult Mr. Park could persuade them that he knew nothing of the 
matter. 

But perhaps their ingenuity is most conspicuously displayed, in 
working their native gold ; for they not only are well acquainted with 
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the preparation and use of an alkaline salt, to assist in liquefying the 
metal ; but in the ornaments they make from it, such as bracelets, 
necklaces, and ear-drops to adorn their females, they display a variety 
of taste, and an elegance of fancy, which would excite admiration even 
jamong the best artists of Europe. 

The whole continent of Africa, according to all the observations 
and inquiries Mr. Park could make, appears to be divided into petty 
states, which are independent of, and frequently engaged in wars 
with each other. The question, how far these wars are excited 
by the European commerce for slaves, is of deep and difficult in- 
vestigation ; into the full discussion of which, the writer of this ab- 
stract, from personal considerations, declines to enter: Mr. Park 
himself will, in due time, suggest what has occurred to him on this 
subject, with candour and impartiality. All that is necessary to ob- 
serve in this place is, that wars, in the causes of which the European 
traders can have no possible concern, do certainly prevail among the 
natives to a very great extent, as well in the interior country, as on the 
coast ; and are frequently productive of shocking cruelties and infinite 
slaughter. It is equally certain, that (on some occasions at least) the 
slave trade contributes to preserve the lives of the prisoners. In proof 
of both these assertions, our traveller relates some facts which came 
under his own observation. Soon after he h^d passed through Kas- 
son, as mentioned in the first Chapter, the king of that country, Dem- 
ba Sego Jalla, died ; and the succession being disputed by his two 
sons, the youngest prevailed, and drove his brother from the country. 
He fled to Kaarta, and being pursued thither, the Kaartans took up 
arms ; not, as they declared, to support the elder's claim, for they de- 
clined interfering in the quarrel, but solely for the maintenance of their 
own independency* In this contest, several towns were taken on 
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both sides; and the^king of Kaaitamade it a constant prsiQtic^,. to 
put all the able men that fell into hi& hands to immediate death; de* 
riding, as mean and avaricious, the conduct of the Idng of.Kasson^ 
who, hearing of the French traders on the Senegal river, ^ent aU the 
prisoners made on his part, in large caraiicans, to be sold at Fort Loids* 
If this opportunity of disposing of them to advantage, had not offered, 
it can hardly be doubted that these unfortunate .captives, would have 
been sacrifiQed as well as . the former. , 

% 

Qf the religious institutions of the. countries which Mr. Park vi**^ 
sited, the few observations that have incidentally arisen, in. the course 
of this narrative, must satisfy the reader, until, a more copioi^f and 
detailed account can be given. It may be noticed however,^ on our 
traveller's authority, that, contrary to the general opinion, the votanes 
of Mahomet, do jtiot always trust to tbe sword only in.the/propaga-* 
tion pf their tenets : they have introduped among the Pa^as. of Afnca, 
a^system ofproselytism, much more efficacious and extensive.. By 
establishing schools wherever it is practicable,, in. which the Negro 
children are taught to read, and instructed in the tenets of .the. Koran; 
they fix a bias on. the minds, and form the character of. their yoong 
disciples, which no accidents of life can ever afterward remove or 
alter. Mr. Park saw many of these schools in his progress, and 
could not but lament that none of the European ^governments (the 
laudable establishment at Sierra Lepne^being a private concern. only) 
have introduced a similar system among these.poor people,. for incul- 
cating the doctrines of Christianity : a measure whidi, in his opinion,, 
many circumstances concur to render pacticable. 

To the mode of education, established . by. jthe> Moqrs,.may perhaps 
be imputed the universal adoption, amonff all. the AfiKocan nations, of 
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the law of polygamy; for it is probable that ifaany Who reject or 
deride those precepts of the Koran, which inculcate the virtues of 

temperance in other cases; make no scruple to appeal to it, when- 

« 

ever the criminal indulgence of their passions' can be justified by its 
authority. 

To the same source however cannot be ascribed the introduction 
of the rite of bircumcision, which also prevails universally in this part 
0f Africa ; for it is known to prevail in 'many of the Negro nationis, 
by whom the religion of Mahomet has never been received. The 
JaloflFs aloiieconfihe it to the males : the Mandingoes, both Sohin- 
keesand Bushreens; extend the ceremony to both sexes, ^S the ancient 
Egyptians did before them ; and the operation is performed at the 
commencement of puberty. It did not indeed appear to Mr. Park, 
that the Negroes in general, consider this painful rite as an act of 
religious duty, and, as such, essential to their future salvation ; but 
rather as an operation of physical necessity; without which the mar- 
riage state could not, in their opinion, be prolifick. That they firmly 
believe however in a life beyond the grave; and a state of retribution 
after death, wherein good men will be rewarded, atid bad men pu- 
nished, Mr. Park has not the shadow of a doubt. He conversed 
with the natives of all descriptions on this important subject, and 
pronounces, without the smallest hesitation, that a conviction of this 
great truth among the Negroes, is entire, hereditary and universal. 

Such are the few observations which it has been thought proper to 
select, in a cursory manner, from the materials in Mr. Park's posses- 
sion ; and from oral communications had with him personally. No- 
thing now remains, but to accompany him to the end of his journey ; 
and on this head a few words will suffice. 
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In the latter end of April, 1797, the coffle^ or caravan, being at 
length completed, and our traveller's health perfectly re-established* 
he set out from Kamalia, in company with seventy persons, of whom 
thirty-seven only were slaves for sale : the whole, under the direc- 
tion of Karfa. In nine days they came to Maana, bordering on 
a branch of the Senegal. In ten days more, they reached the small, 
but fertile, state of Dentilla, and crossed in their journey some of the 
streams that contribute to the great river of the Gambia. ' On the 
4th of June they fell in with that river, about two days journey above 
the falls of Baraconda ; to which place it is navigable for canoes from 
its mouth. In six days more, on the loth day of June, Mr. Park, to 
his infinite satisfaction, (having undeigone in his journey, from the 
heiat of the weather, from fatigue, and from hunger, more than he 
can find words to describe) entered the hospitable mansion of Dr. 
Laidley, from which he had set out eighteen months before. 

On the 15th of the same month, he embarked in a slave ship^ 
bound to America ; which being driven, by stress of weather, into 
the island of Antigua, Mr. Park took his passage from thence, in a 
vessel bound to Great Britain, and on the 05th day of December* 
arrived safely in London. 
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CHAPTER L 



Concerning the Ideas entertained by the Ancient Geographers, as well 
as the Modems y down to the Times of Delisle and D'Anville, re- 
specting the Course of the River Niger. 

The late journey of Mr. Park, into the interior of Western Africa, 
has brought to our knowledge more important facts respecting its Geo- 
graphy (both moral and physical), than have been collected by any 
former traveller. By pointing out to us the positions of the sources 
of the great rivers Senegal, Gambia, and Niger,* we are instructed 
where to look for the elevated parts of the country; and even for the 
most elevated point in the western quarter of Africa, by the place from 
whence the Niger and Gambia turn in opposite directions to the east 

* I here use the word Niger, as being the best understood by Europeans ; but the 
proper name of this river in the country seems to be Guin or yin. (Hartmann's Edrisi^ 
p. 32f 489 51). At the same time, it is more commonly designed by the term Joliba, 
meaning the Great fVdter, or great river. In like manner, the Ganges has two names, 
Padda, the proper name ; Gonga, the great river. 

The Moors and Arabs call it Nesl Abeed, the River of Slaves; but they have also 
a name to express the great water, that is, Neel Kibbeer. Neel appears to be em- 
ployed in Africa^ as Gonga in India, to express any great river. 

By Niger, the ancients meant merely to express the River of the Black People, or 
Ethiopians. The term was Roman : for the Greeks believed it to be the head, or a 
branch, of the Egyptian Nik. 

Hs 
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and west. We are taught, moreover, the common boundary of the 
desert and fruitful parts of the country, and of the Moors and Ne- 
groes ; which latter is the more interesting, as it may be termed a 
boundary in moral geography ; from the opposite qualities of mind, 
as well as of body, of the Moors and Negroes : for that physical geo- 
graphy gives rise to habits, which often determine national character, 
must be allowed by every person, who is a diligent observer of man- 
kind. 

« 

It must be acknowledged, that the absolute extent of Mr. Park's 
progress in Africa, compared with the amazing size of that continent, 
appears but small, although it be nearly 1 1 oo British miles in a direct 
line, reckoned from its eastern extremity. Cape Verd. But considered 
in itself, it is no inconsiderable line of travel ; being more extensive 
than the usual southern tour of Europe. 

But moreover, it affords a triumph to the learned, in that it con- 
firms some points of fact, both of geography and natural history, 
which have appeared in ancient authcnrs, but to which our own want 
of knowledge has denied credit. I allude more particularly to the 
course of the Niger, and the history of the Lotopbagu That the 
Greeks and Romans, who had formed great establishments in Africa, 
and the latter in particular, who had penetrated to the Niger,* should 
have bad better opportunities of knowing the interior part of the coun- 
try, than we, who live at a distance from it, and possess only a few 
scattered factories near the sea coast, is not to be wondered at : but 
the proof of such facts should teach us to be less hasty in decrying the 
authority of ancient authors ; since the fault may arise from a want 



• Pliny, lib. v. c. 4. 
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of comprehension on our parts, or from an assumption of false prin- 
ciples on theirs. 

Few geographical facts have been more questioned in modern 
times, than the course of the great inland river of Africa, generally 
understood by the name of Niger ; some describing it to run to the 
west J others to the east ; bu^t of these opinions, I believe the former 
has been espoused by the most numerous party, by far.* Although 
Mr. Park's authority, founded on ocular demonstration, sets this 
question /or ever at rest, by determining the course of the river to be 
from west to east^ as Major Houghton's information had previously 
induced a belief of, yet it may not be amiss to trace the history of 
the opinions, concerning the course of this celebrated river, from the 
earliest date of profane history. 

HERODOTus,*f more than twenty-two centuries ago, describes, from 
the information of the Africans, a great river of Africa, far removed 
to the south of the Great Desert, and abounding with crocodiles. 
That it flowed from west to east^ dividing Africa^ in like manner as 
the Danube does Europe. That the people from the borders of the 
Mediterranean, who made the discovery, were carried to a great city 
on the banks of the river in question ; and that the people of this 
quarter v^ere black; that is, much blacker than their visitors. Our 
author, indeed, took this river to be the remote branch of the Egyp- 
tian Nile, and reasons on the circumstance, accordingly: but even 

* M. J. Lalande, almost at the moment of Mr. Park's investigation, has determined 
its course to be to the west ; notwithstanding the forcible reasoning of his countryman 
D'Anville. (Menaoire sur Tlnterieur de TAfrique.) Mr. Bruce was of the same opi- 
nion. Vol. iii. p. 720t 724. 

t Euterpe, c. 32. 
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this ailment serves to express in a more forcible manner^ the supr 
posed direction of its course. 

Pliny also believed that the Nile came from the west; but he is far 
from identifying it with the Nigery which he describes as a distinct 
river. But we have at least his negative opinion respecting its western 
course; for he speaks of the Bambotus river as running into the 
Western ocean ; meaning to express by it either the Gambia or Se- 
negal river, and not the Niger.* 

Ptolemy is positive in describing the Niger as a separate stream 
from the Senegal and Gambia, which two rivers are designed by him 
under the names of Daradus and Stacbir ; and they are by no means 
ill expressed ; falling into the sea on different sides of the Arsinarium 
promontory, or Cape Verd. -f The Niger of Ptolemy is made to ex- 
tend from west to east, over half the breadth of Africa, between the 
Atlantic ocean, and the course of the Nile. 

These may suffice for the ancient authorities, which in very early 
times fixed the course of the Niger in the systems of geography, to 
he from west to east Who it was that first led the way, in the oppo- 
site opinion, I know not; but we find Edrisi, in the twelfth century, 
not only conducting the Nile of the Negroes, or Niger, westward, 
and into the Atlantic, but also deriving it from the Egyptian Nile ; 
which is diametrically opposite to the opinion of Herodotus. 

Such an opinion marks the very imperfect state of his knowledge 

• Lib. V. c. 9« 

t Probably a corruption of Senhagi ; or Jssenbagi, as the early Portuguese discoverers 
write it« These were a great tribe. 
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of African geography ; and should induce a degree of cautioa in re- 
ceiving other opinions of the same author, where they rest absolutely 
on his own authority. It is very probable that the waters which col- 
lect on the west of Nubia, may run to the west, and be lost in lakes : 
and it is possible, though very improbable, that a branch of the Nile 
may take the same course : but fortified by the present state of our 
knowledge,: we. may certainly pronounce the general scope of th^ 
intelligehce communicated by Edrisi, respecting the course of the 
Niger, to be erroneous. 

I concdve however, that his error may easily be accounted for, in 
this way- He was probably told, that the waters on the west of 
Nubia, &c. ran westward. He also knew that a great river (the Se- 
negal) discharged itself into the Atlantic, nearly in the same parallel; 
arid moreover, that a great river whose line of direction lay between 
the east and west, and between Nubia and the just mentioned em^ 
boucbure, watered a very extensive tract, in the midland part of 
Aflica. Now, what so natural (admitting the fact of the western 
watera from Nubia, and which I trust, I shall go near to prove, in 
th^ sequel) as to suppose, when he had found et bead^ and a tail of a 
great river, together with a long extent of course pf a river. between 
them, that they were parts of each other f It must also be taken 
into the account, that he supposed the continent of Africa to be about 
looo miles narrower than it really is, in the line between Nubia and 
the mouth of the Senegal. 

• * . 
Abulfeda followed Edrisi in the same opinion, respecting the 
Niger ; which he calls a twin river with that of Egypt. He also calls 
it the Nile of Gana. Abulfeda also knew, and has described, the ge- 
neral form of the continent of Africa : and, of course knew that it 
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M^s surrounded by the sea.^ But his descriptions are limited to 
the north and north-east parts. He wrote in the fourteenth cen* - 
tury. 

It was Edrisi, probably, who influenced and determined tihe opi- 
nions of the modems, respecting this question. An author, long sup- 
posed to be of the same region with that which he describes, -j^ and 
who had entered more into the detail of the African geography, than 
any other, would, according to the usual mode of decision, on such 
pretensions, be preferred to those who went before him^ and had 
treated the subject in a more general way. Mankind had no crite- 
rion, by which to judge of the truth. 

Since then the Arabian geographer, who had written the most ex- 
tensively on the subject, had conducted the Niger into the AdantiCt 
we cannot wonder that the early Portuguese discoverers, who doubt- 
less learnt from the Arabian authors the particulars of African geo- 
graphy, should adopt the same idea ; and that they should regard the 
Senegal river as the Niger ; as we find it, in the histories of their 
discoveries in the fifteenth century. The Portuguese, who at this 
period took the lead, in matters of navigation and discovery, might 
well be expected to set the fashion, in what related to Afiican geo- 
graphy. So that in despite of Ptolemy, and of the ancients in ge^ 
neral, the great inland river of Africa was described to run to the 
west ; and to form the head of the Senegal river. Nay more, it was 
at last supposed to be the parent stock of all the great western rivers 
of Africa. 



* This was previous to the Portuguese discoveries, 
t He was commonly called the Nubian Geographer. 
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- Sanutb, whose Geography of Africa, is dated 1568, described one 
branch erf the Niger to be the Rio Grande, the other the river of 
Sestos ; regarding the Senega as a different river. 

r ' , » • . 

M* DELisLE's.map of Africa (1707) gives the Niger adirect course 
through Africa, fixMp Bomou, in .the east, and terminating in the river 
of Senegal on the west But in his maps of 1722 and 1727, this 
was corrected : the source of the Senegal was placed at a shallow 
lake named MaberiUy between the 14th and 15th degrees of longitude 
east of Cape Verd ; and in latitude 12^ ; whilst the river of Tombuc- 
Too, named Guien, was described to issue from another lake, in the 
same neighbourhood, and to flow towards Bomou, wherie it termi- 
nated in a third lake. 

The cause of this change, may be easily traced, in the intelligence 
collected by the French traders and settlers in Gal lam : * the sub- 
stance of which is to be found in Labat's collection, published in 
1728; although the detail differs in some points. He says, vol. ii. 
p. 161, et seq. that the Mandinga merchants report that the Ni- 
ger (by which he always means the Senegal river) springs from 
the lake Maberia, whose situation could not be ascertained. That 
the Gambia river was a branch of the Niger ; separating from it, at 
Baracota (a position also unknown) and that it pasit^d through a 
marshy lake, in its way to Baraconda ; where the English and Por- 
tuguese had settlements. That the Niger, at a point below Baracota, 
sent forth another branch, namely the Faletni river ; which encom- 
passed the country of Bambouk, and afterwards joined the Niger in the 



* Gallam is one of the names of the country in which Fort St. Joseph is situated; and 
b'ofteii applied to the settlement itself; 

I 
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country of Gallant. And finally, that the same Niger, by its sepa- 
ration into two branches, formed a very considerable island, above 
Kasson. It may be remarked, that a belief of these circumstances, 
manifests a gross state of ignorance respecting the interior of the 
country ; since such derivations from rivers, are found only in a//u- 
vial tracts : and it happens, that scarcely any levels vary more than 
those, through which the rivers in question pass ; as will appear in 
the sequel. 

They likewise reportfll (p. 163,) that on the east of the lake Ma- 
beria lies the kingdom of Guinbala ; within which, is the river oi 
Guietif which passes near the city of Tombuctoo. Again (vol. iii. 
p. 361 to 364) it is said that Tombuctoo is not situated on the bank of 
the Niger, but at about 6 leagues inland from it : and that in passing to 
it, from Gallam (which is reported to be a journey of thirty-two days 
only), they go through Timbi, five joumies short of TomlMictoo; 
where they leave the bank of the river, to avoid too great a detour. 

Labat does not state in positive terms that the Niger or river of 
Senegal afibrds a continuous navigation, from the falls of Govinea 
(above Gallam) to Tombuctoo: but that he believed it, is strongly im- 
plied, by what appears afterwards, in p. 367, 368 ; that is, a project 
of a trade to Tombuctoo ; " by keeping an establishment of vessels 
above the falls ; which vessels might ascend the Niger to a point 
opposite to Tombuctoo, thereby saving the great expence and fatigue 
of a land journey/' 

Here then, we trace the idea of the lake of Maberia, the supposed 
head of the Niger ; and the river of Tombuctoo, under the name of 
Guien; and moreover, (although these are not expressly said to 



- — ' 
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communicate) a continued navigation from Gallam to Tombuctdo. 
But it Inust surely have struck those on the spot, to inquire, whether 
any boats ever descended from Tombuctoo to the falls of Govinea ? 

It is certain that Delisle, (as well as D'Anville, whose general ideas 
are much the same, in this particular*) regards the river Guien, as 
having no communication with the lake Maberia, but makes it to 
flow from a distant lake, at no great distance to the northward : so 
that these geographers certainly understood the matter right; and 
denied the practicability of a continuous navigation to Tombuctoo : 
but then, they erred most greatly in placing the heatf of the Senegal, 
either so remotely, or in the eastern (quarter ; since it rises in the 
south-east 

We must regard the geography of M. D'Anville, as the most per- 
fect of aU, previous to the inquiries made by the African Associa- 
tion. The researches made under the direction of this Association, 
have already established on record, from the reports of Major Hough- 
ton, and of Mr. Magra, although in a vague way, the general 
position of the sources of the Joliba, or Niger, in or near the country 
of Manding ; as well as its easterly or north-easterly course, towards 
Tombuctoo; the position of Bammakoo, situated near the highest 
navigable point of its course ; of Sego, and Jenn6, along its banks ; 
tiie separation of its waters, into two channels,^ in the quarter of 
Tombuctoo ; together with a vague idea of the position of that city 
Itself. It will be shewn, in the sequel, that Mr. . Park's observations 



• D'Anville differs from Delisle in extending very greatly, the distance between 
Gallam and Tombuctoo ; and by representing the Maberia lake, as one source alone, 
and that the least distant of those of the river Senegal. 

Is 
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do not contradict, but establish these positions ; drawing them out 
of the obscurity in which* by the very nature of the information, 
they were necessarily involved ; and fixing, in some degree of just 
relative position and proportion, those particulars which before re- 
mained at large» considered in a geographical sense. 

Concerning the errors of former geographers, they are more easily 
detected than the cau^s of them. They must, however, be ascribM, 
partly, to the ignorance of the African merchants ; but, in all proba- 
bility, in a much greater p^irt, to the want of understanding each 
other's iShguage \ a defect that has led to many errors, that are often- 
times charged to the acfcount of wilful falsehood, or, at least, to an 
indifference to the cause of truth. 

. I^ can easily conceive that the caravan merchants, in passing from 
TombuctOQ to Gallam (or the contrary), might have deceived them- 
selves into a belief, that the principal rivers which they had either 
crossed or skirted in their way, might communicate with each other : 
for it appears clearly, by Mr. Park's observations, that the eastern 
branch of the Senegal, and the western branch of the Joliba, approach 
very near to each other, in the early part of their courses ; so that, 
during the whole journey, the merchants might na^er be farther dis- 
tant from a river to the south w^d of them, than a. few joumies. 

As to the story, so long credited, of the Niger being the parent 
river, from whence all the western rivers were derived, we may remark, 
that ignorance, in every country through which large rivers take their 

* 

course, is very ready to derive them all from one source ; and that 
source, very probably, a lake. Within our own times, the Burram^ 
pooler and Ava rivers were thus described in the maps, Pliny reports. 
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that the Euj^rates and Tigris are united in Armenia^ by the medium 
of a lake:^ and Edrisi, as we have seen, derived the Nile and Niger» 
from one and the same lake.-f 

It will appear that the lake Maberia, taken by D'Anville and De- 
lisle for the head of the Senegal river, or that which runs to the 
west J is meant for no other than the lake of Dibbie, formed by the 
ri^fer Jdiba, or that which runs to the east ; and which Mr. Park's 
inquiries have brought to our knowledge. Again, we recognize the 
river Guien, or Guin, of Labat, of D'Anville, and of Delisle, in the 
northern branch of the same Joliba, issuing out of the lakeyJPibbie ; 
and which, together with the southern branch from the same lake, 
forms an island, reported to be 90 or 100 miles in length, named 
Jinbala by Mr. Park. There is a town on the side of the northern 
branch named also Jinbala; but whether the island may take its 

» 

name from this town, or from the river, whose proper name, from 
about this point, seems to be Guiuy or Jin, I know not. M, D'An- 
ville has described, in this position, the country of Guinbala, subject 
to Tonka Quata ; the same who is said by Labat to be sovereign of 
the country which contains the lake of Maberia, and the riven of 
Guien. J 

Here, then, we have an explication of the error of those, who, from 
the supposed information of the Mandinga merchants, supposed the 
lake Maberia (answering to the Dibbie of Park), to form the source 

• Pliny, lib. vi. c. 27. 

t Thomson believed it. After speaking of the Nile, he says, — 

His brother Niger too, and all the floods 
In which the full-form'd maids of Afric lave 
Their jetty limbs, Summer^ 811. 

X Labat, Vol. ii. p. 161, 163. and iii. p. 361. 
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of the Sen^al river ; and who took the river of Guin» or Jinbala, for 
a distinct river, instead of a branch, issuing from that lake. The 
Mandingas might very truly have informed the French settlers, that 
the lake Maberia, and the rivers Joliba and Guin (Jinbala) would 
convey them to Tombuctoo : but did they say also that the river of 
Senegal would convey them to the lake Maberia ? The French mer- 
chants, perhaps, taking for granted that the navigation was conti- 
nuous, might never inquire whether their informants were speaking 
of oncy or of two rivers : and the others might at the same time be 
speaking of two distinct rivers, and be ignorant of the prepossessions 
of their inquirers ! 

It may be added, that, whether from the diflSculties that grew out 
of the subject, when the geographical documents came to be analyzed, 
or whether it was from actual information, both Delisle and D'Anville 
describe two lakes, near eaqh other ; one at the supposed head of the 
Senegal river, the other at that of the Tombuctoo river. I think it 
most probable, that it was occasioned by the want of their being made 
to comprehend, that the waters ran eastward to, and not westward 
from the lake Maberia ; so that when they were told that the Tom- 
buctoo river issued from a lake, they concluded it must be a different 
one from that at the head of the Senegal. Certain it is, however, that 
these geographers bielieved, that the waters ran to tiiie west, from this 
lake. 

I have now brought to a conclusion, what was meant to be said on 
the subject of the descriptions, and mistakes, of former geographers ; 
in the course of which it may be observed, that a period of twenty-two 
centuries has brought matters round again to the same point. And 
having thus cleared the ground, I next proceed to the more important 
part-of tlie subject, the proper discoveries of Mr. Park. 




\ 
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CHAPTER II 



Concerning the Geographical Discoveries of Mr. Park. 

^iNCE the scope and design of Mr. Park's routes have been ahieady 
set forth in the beginning of the present work, it would be useless 
to say more on that head ; and as the particular map of his progress 
will explain the relative circumstances of the Geography, nothing 
more will be necessary, than to call the attention of the reader to such 
particulars as may not readily occur to him, on inspection of the 
Map ; or which, from their nature, cannot well be inserted in it. 

The discoveries of this gentleman (as has been said before), give 
a new face to the physical geography of Western Africa. They prove, 
by the courses of the great rivers, and from other notices, that a belt 
of mountains, which extends from west to east, occupies the parallels 
between lo and ii degrees of north latitude, and at least between the 
sd and loth degrees of west longitude (from Greenwich). This belt, 
moreover, other authorities extend some degrees still farther to the 
west and south, in different branches, and apparently of less height. 
One of these, follows the upper part of the Gambia river; another 
the Rio Grande, to a low point of its course; and a third appears 
to shut up the western coast of Guinea.* Accordingly, this chain 

* Meaning Seira Lcona, &€• &c. 
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approaches much nearer to the equatorial parts of Africa, than was 
before supposed; and thus we are enabled to understand fully what 
Abulfeda* meant, when he said, that after the continent of Africa has 
extended southward -f frppa the Strait of Gibraltar, to the neighbour- 
hood of the Equator, it turns to the east^ passing at the hack of the 
mountains of Komriy which give rise to the Nile. J The mountains in 
question, then, must be conceived to be those meant by Komri, al- 
though no such name appears in the narratives of travellers. It may 
indeed be a name imposed by the Arabs alone. As Abulfeda supposed 
the source of the Nile to be very far to the south or south-west (in 
which I agree generally with him), this chain may be supposed to 
pass onwai^d from' the abovementioned quarter, to the east, and south 
of east^ shutting up Abyssinia on the south. This, at least, seems the 
only way in which we can fairly understand Abulfeda ; in confirma- 
tion of whose description, a part of the ridge has beien actually found 
by Mr. Park.§ According to Leo (p. 249.), the country of Melli is 
bordered on the south by mountains ; and these must be nearly in 
the same parallel with the mountains of Kong, seen by Mr. Park. 

* Prolegomena. 

t Abulfeda in eiFect, literally meant southward; for, like Ptolemy, and Strabo, be 
had no idea that the coast of Africa projected to the westward, beyond the Straits, 
but rather supposed it to trend to the eastward. 

m 

f When the above is considered, we can understand that Abulfeda supposed the bays 
of Benin and St. Thomas to be 11 or 19 degrees' more to the east, than they really are ; 
and he might well suppose that ** the sea came in ait the back of the mountains that g^ve 
rise to the Nile." 

That the Nile 0/ Egypt, and not the Niger, is meant, we learn in another place in the 
same author, where he speaks of the Egyptian Nile, knd tfaces it to Egypt^ . Prolego- 
mena, article Rivers. 

§ The mountains of Kong were seen by. Mr. Park; but no other part of the 
chain. 
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Mr. B£AUFOY was informed that the countries on the south and 
south-west of the Niger, lying opposite to, and to the westward of, 
Kassina, were also mountainous and woody. In particular in the line 
between Kassina and Assentai, the country is said to be formed of a 
succession of hills, with woods of vast extent, and some mountains of 
a stupendous height. * • 

As the source of the Nile ib confessedly very far to the south of the 
parallel of lo degrees north, this chain of mountains, admitting it to 
continue uninterruptedly eastward, must dip considerably to the 
southward, after it passes Kong and Melli, in order to pass above the 
sources of the Nile ; the principal of which I conceive to be situated 
in the country of Darfoor. -f 

The highest part of the portion of this chain, pointed out by Mr. 
Park's discoveries, is situated between the 5th and 9th degrees of 
west longitude ; for within this space are situated the sources of the 
Gambia, which run to the west-north-west ; of the Senegal, running 
to the north-west ; and of the Joliba (or Niger) to the east-north- 
east. X There is, however, a general slope of the country, extending to 
a great distance northward, formed by a gradation of summits of lesser 



* African Association, 1790, and 17919 quarto ed« p. 117, 123; octavo, 176, 186. 
Also, quarto, 174; octavo, 260. 

As two editions of this work are in the hands of the public, I have referred to both 
throughout this work ; distinguishing them respectively by Q. and O. 

t The Mountains of the Moon, as they are called, should of course, be a part 
of this ridge. 

X The Rio Grande has its source very far to the south of this chain ; first running to 
the north, till it touches the foot of this very ridge of mountains, by which it is turned 
to the west. [Vide Mr. Watt's Plan and Journal.] . 

K 
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mountains and hills, as is shewn by the early part of the courses of the 
rivers ; in particular, that of the Niger, which appears to run near loo 
miles on a northerly course, before it turns finally to the eastward. 

A large portion of the tract bordering on the northern foot of the 
mountains, from whence the branches of the Senegal river issue, is 
covered with thick forests. Mr. Park's track on his return lay through 
these woods ; one part of which is named the Jallonka JVildemesSy 
ki which no habitations were seen during nine days of forced march* 
ing. The hardships endured, even by the^r^e men of this caravan, 
almost exceed belief. * 

The head of the principal branch of the Sen^al river is about 80 
geographical miles to the west of that of the Joliba ; and the head of the 
Gambia, is again, about too west of the Senegal. Tlie branches of 
the latter are very numerous, and intersect the country fin* about 200 
miles frcmi east to west, in the line of the caravan route : and it was 
this circumstance that detained Mr. Park, during a great part of the 
periodical rainy season, in Manding ; a state of things, perhaps little 
expected, in a country regarded bere^ as the most thirsty on the 
globe, "f > 

We may conclude that similar ch-cumstances take place, vrith re- 
spect to the Joliba ; only that as its course is such, as tp intercept all 
the streams that descend from the Kong mountains on the south, 
whilst Mr. Paiit's trav^ds along it, were confined teethe northern bank, 

* The caravan in question was composed chiefly of slaves going from Mandaig to 
Ae povts of the Gamtta* 

t There i» in Afoca, » rainy season ; aiid A90 a periodical change of windf as in the 
same latitudes in India : in efiect, a MoMisooir. 
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he had no opportunity of knowing it, any farther than by seeing vari-* 
oils openings on that side ; and by being told that he could not possi* 
bly make bis way there. No doubt, it receives some large streams also, 
when its course diverges so far from the mountains, as to allow the 
waters room to collect. . . 

. At the lowest point to which Mr. Park traced it, and which (al- 
though about 420 British miles in direct distance from its source) 
could only be reckoned the early part of its course, it was a very con- 
sideraJble body of water; the largest, he says, that he had seen (in 
Africa,) and it abounded with crocodiles. The rainy season was but 
just bc^un ; and the nver might have been forded at Sego, where its 
bed expands to a vast breadth. Still, however, vfe must not estimate 
the hulk of the Niger,, that Niger which was in the contemplation oi 
Pliny and the Romans> by the measuire of its bvilk at Sego^ and Silla.^ 
If we suppose it to be the same river which passes by Kassina, (and we 
know of no other) which place is 700 miles, or more, to the eastward 
of Silla„ it would doubtless receive by the way great additional sup- 
plies of water, and be at least a much deeper nver than where Mr. 
Park savr it. And here it may no* be mtms to remark, for the use 
of those who are not conversant with tifie subject, that rivcrs make the 
greatest display of their waters, in projportion to their bulk^ at a 

♦ It maj be'concsived that the Romang^ wha according to Plinyi {Mb, v. 4), heM th«j 
dbminion of the countries a» far as the- Niger, penetrated to ir by the route* of Gaditaiff, 
Fezzan, Taboo, and Kassina, as the most direct, and convenient one, from* the Mediter- 
ranean. There are very clear prcofs of the conquest of the three former by Balbus« . 
(Pliny, lib. v. 5.)/ It v^as known to Pliny that the Nig^r swelled periodically like the 
Nile, and at the same season ; which we have also in proof from Major Houghton'ft 
Rfport^, and' from Mr. Park's Observations. Pliny says, moreover, that its productions 
were the same with those of the Nile. [Lib. v. c. 8.] 

K2 
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moderate distance from their sources ; and are often wider above, 
than below. ♦ 

There can be no doubt but that the Joliba, is a noble stream ; and 
the prince of the western rivers of Africa, as the Nile of the eastern : 
but the African rivers, however, rank lower than those of Asia and 
America. 

Mn Park judged that the Sen^al river below the falls of F'low, or 
Fdou (as Labat writes it), was about the bulk of the Tweed at Melross, 
in summer. This was indeed, in the dry season (Christmas) ; but as 
the river does not swell periodically till many months after that, Mr. 
Park, did not of course see it, at its lowest pitch. And yet this was the 
assemblage of all the principal branches of the river, save the FalenU, 
which was itself about three feet deep, at the same season. But the 



* In the Proceedings of the African Association, (Q. p. I22; O. 183 // seq.) the 
river of Kassina is described to run to the voest, and to pass on to Tombuctoo ; where 
it is said to be named GnmOa ; possibly intended for Joliba ; for the n and / are more 
commonly interchanged than the m and n.t It will very probably turn out that there 
IS an error in the above statement, and that it was from W. to E. in the country of Kas- 
nna as well as at Tombuctoo. It would seem also to be a larger river in the east, than 
in the west ; a presumption in favour of an eastern course. But perhaps, the best argu- 
ment is, that it certainly Tuxisfrom Tombuctoo to the east. It must then either be one 
and the same river, or there must be a receptacle common to both, lying between Tom* 
buctoo and Kassina I and we have not heard of any such. Much oiore will be said 
concerning this subject, in the latter part of the Memoir* 



t Abderachman Aga calls it Gtilbi ; (or Julbee). Hartmann's Edrisi, quarto ed. 
p. 22. , 

It is incumbent on me to acknowledge the obligations I owe to M. Hartmann, for 
his arrangement of the matter of Edrisi's Africa ; and for his invaluable Elucidations, 
and Notes. 
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Senegal is even fordable in some places below the conflux of the Fa- 
lem^, according to Labat : ♦ for the Moors cross it in the dry season, 
and commit depredations on some of the lands to the south. However, 
almost the whole of the towns and villages are placed on the south side, 
with a view of being in security for the longest possible term. 

The Senegal river then, is by no means a very capital stream, ex- 
cept in the rainy season ; when, like all the other tropical rivers, its bed 
is filled, and very commonly will not contain the additional waters. 
Mr. Park observed by the mark of the highest point of swelling of the 
river Kokoro (or^eastem branch of the Senegal), that it had been 
twenty feet higher than when he crossed it, in the line of the southern 
route. The main branch of this river, the Ba-fingj or Black River, 
was not fordable, and was crossed over a temporary bridge of a very 
singular construction. Alligators, or crocodiles, are found in all these 
branches, at the height at which Mr. Park passed them. 



extent of country. 



great 



Concerning the Grambia, Mr. Park had fewer notices. It is re- 
markable that the position pointed out to him for the source of this 
river, agrees very nearly with that found in Dr. Wadstrom's map ; 
from notices collected from another quarter. This is very satisfac- 
tory. I learn also from Dr. Afzelius that the distance across, between 
the approximating parts of the courses of the Gambia and Rio Grande, 
is foiu* journies. 

* See Labat, vol. ii. p. 172, where the impediments to the navigation are described. 
They do not appear to arise froiyi diflPerences in the general level, but to a ledge of 
rocks. 
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Mr. Park crossed in his way, six difieFent streams that fall into 
the Gambia from the northr-^ast. Amongst these thei principal one is 
^e Nerieo^ whichilows from the quarter of Bondou ; and is r^koned 
the eastern boundary; of a tt'aot i/vdiich the AfKcans of thia re^on 
style the Country of. the West^ expressed by that of the setting sun. 
This tract is on a lower level than that to the east ; is flat, and the 
soil coHiposed of day and sand. It appears that th« whole tract 
through which Mr. Park returned is covered with wood, cleared only 
in oerteiti inhabited spots (Numidian fashion} : of which, the great 
tract, learned the Jallonka Wilderness, is composedofiHrimemI forests.^ 

The Bambara and Kaarta countries ave also exceedingly woody, 
but lesS: so than, the oth^ tr^ct ; and the woods are of an inferior 
growth. 

According to due ideas collected from Mr. Park's obsefva^ons, the 
general levels of the countries, near the sources of the great rivers, 
ajre thu3 distributed : 

Between the countries of Bondou and Neola on the west, Bambara 
and Kaarta on the east, the countiy forms, a very elevaifeed level, &11- 
ifig rapidly to the eastward; but only by degrees^ to the westward: 
aiyd narrowing in breadth, from 530 miles iii^ the south (in the Kne 
between Banbara and Neola) to the narrow space of 60 op 70 in* the 
nosth, betwe^a Kaarta acid Kajaaga ; and probably diminishing to 
nothing, as. it advances into the Great Desert ; thus Arming a^ great 

* Thomson seems to have understood this, when he says, 
•»^-^ Beneath primeval treos, that cast 
Their .ample shade o'er Niger's yellow stream. 

Summer^ v. 705. 
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triangular space^ whoBe vertex is on the north of the little kingdom 
c^ Kasson. This vast upland ttiact is again subdivided into other de^- 
grees of level, of which the highest comprises tiie eastern and largest 
part of the whole. The eastern boundaiy of this particular levels iS| 
of course, that of the upper levels generally; in the part where it 
overlooks Kaarta and Bambara : and its termination, in the opposite 
quarter, is at a great descent, west of the principal branch of the Se- 
negal river^ in Woradoo ;. frdm which ^aCe, the edge of it may bd 
conceived to run northward, to join another descent of the same kind^ 
which forms the falls of OcvmeUf over which the great body df the 
Senegal river is precipitated, from thi^ upper lev^l, to th^ interitie-^ 
diate oneu 

The upper level contains the political divisicm^ of Mandlng, Jal-^ 
lonkadu, Fooladu, Kasson, Gadou, and sdme other smaller states. 
And the second, or intermediate level, contains Bambouk, Konkado&i 
3atadoo, Dentila, and some others; and is bounded on the SW, by 
the great slope of country at Kirwanndy, >Vhere the waters first be* 
gin to flow towards the west. On the north^w^es|: it is bounded by the 
great descent which fdrms the second or lower fall of the Senegal 
river, named Flow. This fell is about thirty miles below OovineA, 
forty-^ight above Fort St. Joseph : and here the river being arrived 
at the lowest level of the country, continues navigable with little in-^ 
temiption, to.the sea.* The Falem6 river df course, must run on a 
far lower level than the other heads of thd Senegal river. 

■ 

The Gambia has a small impediment to its navigation at Bafaconda, 
in the country of Woolli ; but although this is usually termed a fatly 

* Labat, Vol, ii. p. 172. See hts description of thd iiarlgati(]m. 
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Mr. Park was informed that it did not impede the passage of canoes : 
so that it ought more properly to be termed a rapide, according to the 
American phrase ; that is to say, a slope, dofwn which the water runs, 
with more than ordinary rapidity, but which does not however, to- 
tally impede the passage of canoes, or small boats. 

The Joliba (Niger) descends from the high level of Manding, into 
Bambara, on the eastward, with a rapid and iurious course, at Bam- 
makoo, about 150 miles below its source; after which it glides 
smoothly along, and affords an uninterrupted navigation to Houssa, 
and probably by Kassina to Wangarah; by the two first of which 
places, a very large and navigable stream does certainly pass, un- 
der the same name as is applied by the Arabs and Moors to the Joliba, 
that is, Neel Abeed, or River of Slaves : a name that marks the idea 
of the people of the coimtry through which it flows, in the minds of 
those people. 

Mr. Watt was informed, when at Teembo, the capital of the Ful- 
LAH kingdom, in 1 794, that in the way from thence to Tombuctoo, 
(concerning which his inquiries were pointed) a part of the road, lay 
along the side of a Great Water, to which they came in about thirty 
days from Teembo. There can be no question but that the Great 
Water was the Joliba river ; whose very name, as we have said, in 
the Manding language literally imports the same meaning : or more 
properly, the Great River. Some have concluded that the Fullahs in- 
tended by it, a great inland sea ; but this is highly improbable, al- 
though there may, no doubt, be such in other quarters of Africa, 
which may serve as receptacles for such rivers as do not reach the 
sea. But, in the present case, the distance itself points to the Joliba ; 
for, a month's JQumey from Teembo, would reach beyond Yamina, 
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and short of Sego : and we are told from the same authority, that in 
order to go to Tombuctoo, they pass through the countries of Beliah, 
Bowriah, Manda, Sego, &c. Beliah, we know not the situation of, but 
may conceive it to lie on the NE or ENE of Teembo ; because Mr. 
Park points out Bowriah, under the hame of Boon, adjacent to Man- 
ding, which is obviously recognized in the Manda of Mr. Watt : and 
Sego, there can be no doubt of. What is farther said concerning the 
great breadth of the water, may either apply to t3ie lake Dibble, or 
may be African hyperbole. The sense appears clear enough. 

I have ^xttected in a no*e, the intdligence oOTioeniing the Gwat 
Water : and also that, concerning ike NyaiM. Mr. Paik Siae aLs6 
heard of the Nyalas, or Gaungays^ but is dieoriy of opmlQii that th^ 
interpreter of Mr. Watt, either misunderstood the ^tory, tar wai bitti^ 
self misinformed.* 

* ^^ I had a good -deal of conversation with some men of a particular tribe of Man* 
dingas called Nyalas. These are great travellers, and much respected by all the nations 
of Africa. It is from this nation that all the Gaungays or workers in leather, come ; and 
they are likewise employed as the speakers on all embasisies ; as they are hot only good 
orators, but are so far privileged, that no iMie, not even kingis, can take offence at aiiy 
thing they s^. Any one who travels -with tfaem^ is sure of being protected ; and to utfb 
their own terms, Htnty can pass between contending armies, who will defer the battle till 
they have passed. I inquired about Tombuctoo," &c.^-One of them said, that '' about 
a month's journey beyond Teembo, we should come to a large Water ^ which our eyes 
would not be able to reach across ; but which to the taste ^was sweet and good : that we 
should then coast along, touching at different towns for refreshment ; but that there was 
one country inhabited by bad people, who would rob and murder us, if they could ; 
where we should not stop, but keep far out, at a distance from the shore ;" &c. They 
engaged to carry him thither for the price oifour slaves. [Watt's Journal, MS. p. i8i.] 
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CHAPTER III. 



Construction of the Geography of Mr. Park's Expedition into Africa. 

1 NEXT proceed to the detail of Mr. Park's geographical materials. 
Should it be objected that I have been too diffuse and particular, in 
this part, I can only say, that since the information itself could not, 
from its nature be correct, it became the more necessary to investi- 
gate it closely ; and also to place, not only the result but the detail 
of the investigation, together with the original documents themselves, 
in the form of notes, in the hands of the public, that the true grounds 
of the construction, might be known. For whether it may happen, 
that no further lights should ever be obtained, concerning the subject ; 
or whether some other traveller, more fortunate^ (for he cannot pos- 
sess more zeal, enterprize, temper, or firmness) should complete Mr. 
Park's work ; in either case, the original documents, as well as the 
mode of working them up, should be recorded ; in the former, that 
we may know how to appreciate them ; in the latter y how best to 
improve them. The successor of Mr. Park, cannot have too exten- 
sive a knowledge of the detail of his predecessor's work; in order that 
he may know what parts require correction ; and how to avoid delays, 
from a useless attention to objects, that are already attained. 

Two new Maps have been constructed for the occasion. The one 
contains the Progress of Discovery and Improvement in various 
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parts of north Africa ; the other, the Geography of Mr. Parke's 
Expedition, as well as the result of his particular inquiries in the 
same quarter ; on a more extended scale. The present remarks and 
discussions refer particularly to the latter. 

In the construction of this map, it is first required to state those 
points, on which Mr. Park's outset depends ; as . also those which 
afiect the position of Fort St. Joseph, near to which he passed ; as 
they diflfer from the maps in present use. And, as some positions in 
the journey of Mess. Watt and Winterbottom, serve very much to aid 
the improvement of the geography, it will be proper to speak of them 
also. 

Cape Verd, and Fort St. Louis, at the mouth of the Senegal river, 
are placed according to the observations and results of M. Fleurieu.^ 

Jillifrey, on the Gambia river is, from the mean of the longitudes 
set forth by D'Anville, D'Apres, and Woodville, and which do not 
diflfer amongst themselves, more than 4- minutes.*f 

The detail of the coasts, as well as the lower parts of the rivfers 
between Cape Verd, and Cape Verga, are also from the charts of M. 
Woodville. That part between Cape Verd and latitude 18*, is ad- 
justed to M. Fleurieu's result of longitude, whilst the particulars are 
from D'Anville's and Woodville. 

• That is,. Cape Verd in latitude 14® 48', longitude 17* 34' west of Greenwich: St. 

Louis in latitude xd*^ 5' (by D'Anville), longitude 16** S' by Fleurieu. 

t D'AnviUe i6« 9' 30^ 

D'Apres 16 50 VMean, i6® f 

Woodville 16 8 3J 

Latitude 13* 16' 
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The course of the Rio Grande from the sea to the brfak near the 
liver Ihmso, is from Dr. Wadstrom's map. The Dunso rivers ODSsed 
by Mr. Watt, appears ievidently to. be a continuation of the same river; 
several branches of which .flow from the aooth-eait Aad the hi^ 
tract of mountainous land beyond it, is no doubt a branch of the 
gneat ridge above commemorated, under the name of Komri, in the 
work of Abulfeda. 

The route o£ Mr. Watt is described from a sketch communicated 
by the late Mr. Beaufdy,^ in which the scale appears, on a refe*- 
rraioe to the original journal, to be iittended for British miles. I 
have r^arded them accordingly ; whence Laby and Teembo are 
placed much nearer to the coast, than Dr. Wadstrom'smap represents : 
for it a{q)ears by the journal, that Kissey, at the head of the nver of 
the same name, is no more than eight joumies from Taemba Nor 
has the map more than lao geographic miles between them, admit- 
ting the scale to be British miles, as I have concktded.-f 

• . .... 

The nearest point in Mr. Park's route falls at iis G. miles to the 

^ It is ioipo^ble.to memionjhe iRiine<«f ttus^ntloinan, fmd in .this .pjacci without 
recoUecting ^he ob^igatipns ipi^bich ^c due tto /hin;i from the pvWcy qn ^e ^are,af J^is 
persevering industry , and laudable zeal, in the work of extending our knowledge of .^ 
interior parts of Africa. Accordingly his loss to society, in this department, is likely to 
be felt for some time, if not for ever : the researches in Africa being a path of his own 
choosing ; a path which, more than any other person, he had contributed «to open, and 
to render smooth ; and in which he seemed destined to succeed ! 

t Dr. Af z^Hus supposes that the town of Kissey may *be, in direct distance, about 
36 geographical miles to the N £ b.£ of Serra Leona. Hence, Teembo should be no 
more than 156 from Serra Leon^i. On the general map it is 170. I h^e adhered 
to the bearing lines on Mr. Watt's map ; but think, it |>robabIe th^t T^envbo, and the 
whole route may be mon to the south. 
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northward of^ the extt&m point pf Mr. Wfttt's ; vad tl^ mar jGrambia 
lay nearly midway between them. Thus, the map of Mr. Wajtjt Carols 
a most useful point of comparison ; and adds confirmation to the 
report of the natives^ Respecting the co»irse of the Q»mbi» ; Cor Mr. 
Park was told, that: it was crossed in thi^ way from the Falenk^ river, 
to Footo ^Jallo, of which Teerabo is the capital. 

4 • 

Pisatiia, on the Gambia (pdled also Kuttijar Factory )^ tl^ pl^ce 
of Mr. Park's outspt* is stated by D'APVJille tq he 170 Q. mil^ aboy^ 
liJUifr^^ %y the diflfene^ce of longitude^ but by M. W9pdville's n;i^, 
no Qione thao tg/^ ; whjch iinswers better to th^ statement of the land 
joum^ ; for Mr. Pgok was told idiat it was no more than 6^ jpurnies, 
of a messenger.-!' 

Piaania then, ia p^^ced m longitude 19^ 28', according to this result ; 
and in latitude 13^ $^'HOXt\i\ according to Mr. Park's observation^ 
by sextant. 

The x^us^ fff the apparent^ wanderings of Mr. Park having Jbeen 
^plainsd >n j^e Conner p^xt of ]t^ work, ijt >yiU be no Either neces-* 



* T^is is the residence ^ Dr. La id ley, a gentleman to whom Mr. Pa^k and the 
ASSOCIATION are under great obligations. He received Mr. Park into his house, and 
treated him more Kke a child of tiie family than a stranger. He cured Mr. Park of a se- 
rious i^nessj whidi confined liim for many weeks : and wJien Mr. Park was disappointed 

^a^P g9!^J9t<^^W'^'f9X)fh'P^9^J^f^9 which were t6 have been sent out wit^ Consul 
Willisy .the jDoctor supjpliqd him with every possibk necessary, he had occasion for ; 
taking .his bills upon the Association for the amount. 

t A journey of an ordinary traveller may be taken at about 17 geographical miles in 
direct distance ; that of messengers in India, is equal to about 25, or 100 English miles 
by the road, in three days. 
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sary to trace his course, than merely to explain the connection of the 
different parts of the data for the general construction. 

Since the scale of the map is fixed by the computed distances arising 
on the intervals of time employed in Mr. Park's route, it is possible 
that some readers may be startled at the idea of following such an 
apparently, vague authority. Those, however, who have been much 
in the habit of observing their rate of travelling, will be easily con- 
vinced that distances may he approximated ; and those in particular 
who have been much accustomed to travel in countries, where time 
regulates the distance ; or who have been in habits of working up 
geographical materials of this kind, will be the most easily convinced. 
It will of course be understood, that calculations of this kind can only 
be received from persons of judgment and experience : and also, that 
when opportunities of checking them, occur, they are always resorted 
to ; after which, of course, no alternative remains, but to adopt the 
corrected distance. 

In the present case, the rate of travelling of camels,"* does hot 
apply ; as Mr. Park's journey outwards was made on horseback, and 
his return chiefly on foot. Nor are camels, indeed, in use in that line 
of route. The checks to be employed, are the number of joumies 
reported by the travelling merchants, from different points of Mr. 
Park's route to Sego and Tombuctoo : and also those from the 
quarters of Morocco, Tunis, and Fezzan, to Tombuctoo ; using as a 
scale> the rate arising on the route between Fezzan and Egypt, Mo- 
rocco and Jarra, as the best known lines of distance. These, alto- 
gether, furnish such kind of authority as will, I trust, lead to a 

• Sec Phil. Trans, for 1791- 
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satisfactory conclusion ; as the general coincidence is certainly very 
striking. 

My mode of procedure has b?en, to calculate, in the first instance, 
Mr. Park's bearings and distances, and then to correct the bearings 
by his observed latitudes, as far as these extend : and beyond that, I 
have taken his bearings by compass, and allowed the supposed quan^ 
tity. of variation. 

The result of these calculations, together with the addition of his 
line of distance from Sego to Tombuctoo, was then compared with 
the popular report of the distance between the several stations of 
WooUi, Fort St. Joseph, Bambouk, and Tombuctoo. It was found that 
these reports did not materially differ from the aggregate distance 
given by Mr. Park ; although they fell short of it ; a difference which 
might naturally have been expected, and which I have ventured to 
alter. The difference, however, does not exceed twenty-four geogra- 
phic miles; a mere trifle in African geography. The position of 
Tombuctoo, so obtained, differs only half a degree in latitude, and 
still less in longitude, from that arising from the intersection of the 
lines of distance from Morocco on the NW, and Fezzan on the 
N E : of which a particular account will be given in the sequel. 

A great part of Mr. Park's geographical memorandums are totally 
lost: but fortunately his bearings by compass during a great part 
of the way, are preserved. In other parts, he has preserved only the 
calculation of latitude and longitude, arising from them; which, 
however, of course furnish the means of obtaining the bearings, if 
necessary. He allowed no variation of the compass in his map after 
he lost the means of correcting his course by observations of latitude, 
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Which Was at Jarra, about midway in his route : ♦ and as he omitted 
to take observations to determine the quantity of the variatioii^ it 
becomes a question of some importance^ what quantity to allow on 
thdse long lines of distance between Jarra and Silia ; Silla and Manditig. 

It appears on inquiry, that the quantity of variation is no tAort 
known, any where within the continent of Africay than within that 
of New Holland. And it happens moreover, that the linips ^f equal 
quantities of variation, do not run across Africa with that degree of 
regularity ittd parallelism^ which takes place over great part df the 
Atlantic and Indian oceans (at least, this is what appears dearly 
to ttiy jtidgtnient) : sb that it became necestary to inquire^ v/bkt 
^udntity prevails in the surroutading seas ; and what the g^nefal di- 
f-^ctibhy as welljis the particular nature, and tendency of the curved, 
of the lihes of equal quantities ? 

The variation line* on the gidse have, occupied a gbiJd dfe&l of my 
attention, at different periods of my life, and therefone the applidft^ 
tion of such heW observations as the assidui^ and kindness of my 
friends had procured for me, on this occasion, was less difficult, than 
if the subject had beeh new to me. A dissertation on the subject, 
would be out of ^late here ; and therefore I shall only give tftie xesult 
of my inquiries, in abstract; after premising, that the theoretical part, 
belonging to the interior of Africa, is founded on a supposed conti-* 
huation of those lines of equal quantities, whose tendency has beeh 
alrei^dy ascertained, in the suitouttding seas. I am perfectly awatie, 
that some may ifegard the assQtnptioh as too great : but ttey will no 
tioubt admit, dt the sanie time, that it is difficult to conceive a more 

* The pUu^eis'of 'obsefvatidn are marked on the Map by asterisks. 
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probable arrangement : and what is much more to the purpose, is, 
that if we ^re compelled to abandon the system, in the gross, the 
quantity of variation in the line of Mr. Park's travels, cannot be 
greatly different from what we have assumed. For, whether the line 
of iS"" in the south Atlantic, be a continuation of that in the north At- 
lantic, or of that in the Indian sea, much the same result will follow : 
only that in the former case, the quantity will be somewhat greater. 

It would appear, that between the East Indies and South America, 
Europe and South Africa, there are/(mr distinct sets of what may be 
termed concentric curves of variation lines, on the globe, and whose 
highest points of convexity are opposed to each other, within the 
great body of northern Africa. The accompanying sketch will best 
explain it* It would appear, moreover, that from the place of 

* This sketch is not pretended to be minutely accurate ; it being morally impossible 
to procure recent observations in every part, from the rapid change that takes place in 
the quantity of the variation, in one and the same spot. However, the observations that 
determine the course of the lines in the Atlantic (and which are marked on the sketch) 
are from observations so late as 1793. The same is to be said of those in the western 
quarter of the Mediterranean : and those beyond the Cape of Good Hope, to longitude 30* 
east, aie of the year 1789. 

It is obvious that a critical knowledge of the quantity of the variation in any panicular 
place, and at a given time, is of less importance to the present question, than that of the 
bearing of the lims of equal quantities, at any recent period : and this object is, I think, 
tolerably well obtained, by the materials before me. Any change that may have taken 
place since 17939 is in favour of a greater quantity of variation, within the limits of Mr. 
Park's travels. 

In the Atlantic, the increase appears to be about a degree in seven years. In the 
Indian ocean, less : and in the Red Sea, there seems to have been little alteration between | 

1762, and 1776. 

The lineSy as far as they are founded onautborityf are continuous ; but broken in the 
fzns assumed. 

M 
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opposition of these curves, in Africa, where the quantity of variation 
is i8% it decreases with great iapidity, and finally to noting, in going 
eastwards to India^ or soutb-^westzvard to South America : and that 
from the same point, it increases, in going to the NNfT, towards 
Ireland, or to the opposite quarter, towards the coast of Caffraria. 
But the change is not in any proportion so rapid in the increase, in 
going north or south, as in the decrease, in going east or west. Such 
are the outlines of this system ; by which, if a person was to set out 
from Cape Verd, or Cape Blanco, to traverse Africa from W S W to 
EN E, to Upper or Lower Egypt, he would find at setting out, from 
15^ to i6i degrees of westerly variation, which would increase to iS"" 
about the centre of the continent, and afterwards decrease to a less 
quantity than at his setting out. Mr. Park's travels being comprized 
between Cape Verd and the centre of Africa, will therefore be in the 
quarter that has from 16 to 18 degrees; and the part more particu- 
larly, where, from the want of observations of latitude, we must de- 
pend on his compass bearings, nearer 18"* than 17"*.* I shall now 
proceed to the detail of Mr. Park's materials. 

ft 

Leaving Pisania, Mr. Park proceeded eastward to Medina,-}- the 
capital of WooUi ; and thence to the E N E, through the countries 
of Bondou, Kajaaga, and Kasson ; the two latter of which are sepa- 
rated by the river of Senegal. 

* It is in proof of the existence of this quantity of variation, that, on closing Mr. 
Park's route at Woolli, there appeared to be only a small deficiency of distance on the 
Map, when 17° variation were allowed. Had the quantity allowed been less, this ought 
not to have happened, as Jarra is placed according to its latitude. 

t Major Houghton's point of outset in 1791 was Medina. His route falls into that 
of Mr. Park at several points, and finally branches oflF from it about 30 miles short of 
the Falem6 river, which the Major crossed at Cacullo, near 20 miles higher up than 
Naye, where Mr. Park crossed it. 
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In his way, he took obiservations of latitude at Kolor, Koorkoorany, 
and Joag, on this side the nva ; by which means we are enabled to 
correct the parallels^ The distcfnce at present is left as it stands in 
the Journal^ with a. view, of correcting it afterwards. The result of 
diese corrected bearings and distances (the particulars of which ap- 
pear bel6w)>* places Joag at 247 miles east of Pisania ; and the lati- 
tude, by two difFa*ent observations, was found to be 14*" 25'. ^f 

At Joag Mr. Park was informed that Dramanet, which is about 
fii miles to the eastward of Fort St. Joseph, was 1 o miles to the west^ 
ward of him. That fort is said to be in 14° 34', or 9 min. N. of Joag ; 
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On these bearings 17^ west- 
erly variation were allowed. 
The diiF* lat. was then 89; 
departure . easterly 237. But 
the diflF. lat. by obs. being onlhr 
50^ the course should Se £• 
I \\ N, instead of E. 20(9 as 
berore ; and the departure 247. 
But I have finally corrected the 
easting, by reducing it 24 miles« 
or to 223. 



13^53^ 



I4« 25' 



f According to this result, Joag would be in longitude 9^ 12', and Fort St. Joseph in 
9^ 21'; which is about 38 min. more easterly than M. D'AAviIIe*s Map of the Senegal 
allows : of which more in the sequel. 

Ma 
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80 that it ought to lie to the north-west, rather than to the west : 
accordingly, there is found, in the map in Labat,^ a place named 
Gacouva, no doubt meant for Joag, on the S £ of St Joseph ; and 
in point of distance answering to it Other places, in the same map 
of Labat, are also recognized in the route of Mr. Paric; so that the 
connection between it and the French settlement on the Sengal, is 
very clearly made out ; which is a circumstance of some importance 
in this geography. 



It will appear that the reckoning kept by Mr. Park gave 89 min. 
difference of latitude between Pisania and Joag, whilst the obsermtion 
gave 50 only. About 9 minutes may be placed to the account of ex- 
cess of distance^ and 30 will then remain, on the whole distance of 
«53 geographic miles. In other words, the dead reckoning, cor- 
rected by allowing 17 degrees of westerly variation, gave a course of 
E 20"*^ N ; which, however, by the observations of latitude, is shewn 
to be Eii^'^N (or EbyN) making a difference of 9^ degrees. 
But this I regard as coming very near, considering the circumstances 
under which the reckoning was kept. 



From Joag we accompany Mr. Park to Kooniakarry and Jarra. 
The reckoning between the two first gives about 23^ min. difference 
of latitude, ss of easting.-f And hence the latitude of Kooniakany 

• In Vol. iv. p. 92. 
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will be 14^ 48' by account ; but the dbservation taken at Jumbo, in its 
neighbourhood, ^ving only 14*34', the account is 14 to the north; 
equal to about a point and quarter in bearing. The same mode of 
correction has been applied here, as in the former part of the route; 
that is, the whole distance has been (for the present) allowed, with 
the difference of latitude by observation ; and hence Kooniakarry will 
fall 59^ geographic miles to the east of Joag. 

m 

The route from Kooniakarry to Jarra* may be divided into two 
parts ; first, to Feesurah, a place of observation, south-eastward ; and 
second, to Jarra, north-eastward. 

The account to Feesurah agrees very nearly with the bearings and 
distance. The latitude by observation was 14'' y, and the easting from 
Kooniakarry, corrected, 47 miles. Then, to Jarra, the account also 



* The register of the bearings and distance between Kooniakarry and Jarra, being lost 
or mislaid, Mr. Park gave them from memory only ; but the observations of latitude 
at two places within that space, were preservedj as well as the latitude by account at 
two other places. 
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agrees very nearly; the latitude y^as 15''5'> that is, just one degree 
north of Feesurah ; and the eastirtg from thence 33 miles. 

The aggregate of easting, between Joag and Jarra, is then 139I* 

miles.* I , 

It may be observed, that throughout this journey, generally, the 
reckoning has been to the northward of the observations ; and that, 
by about ten degrees on the whole traverse, when 17 degrees of varia- 
tion have been allowed. It will hardly be supposed that the difierence 
arises from allowing too much variation by ten degrees ; but it is sin- 
gular, that the error should, in all cases but one, lie the same way. 
I do if>9t by any means regard the error as considerable, circumstances 
considered ; 'f nor is it of any consequence in the parts where the ob^ 
servations of latitude serve to correct it.; as between Pisania and 
Jarra. 

Mr. Park was plundered of his sextant at Jarra, which accident of 
course put ah end to his observations of latitude ; and thus, unfortu- 
nately, left the remaining half (very nearly) of his geography in a 
state of uncertainty, as to parallel. This point, therefore, must be 
regarded as the most advanced geographical station, that rests on any 
certain basis of parallel. However, the remaining part of the route 

• Equal to 144 min. of longitude; whence Joag being by account in long, g^ lof 

Add 144 min. - - - 2 24 

Long, of Jarra, by Mr. Park's original calculation - 6 48 

t Mr. Carmichael came within 6 or 7 degrees in the bearing between Aleppo and 
Bussorah, on a distance of 720 British miles. But the advantages were prodigiously in 
his favour ; the road being straight, the country open, and the camel walking an equable 
pace* (See Phil. Trans, for 1791O 
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. wiU not appear to be much oat, when it is «een how uiearly the bear- 
ing of Sego, as determined by Mr. Park, agreed with the line of di- 
rection pointed out from Jarra. 

It is, no doubt, a favourable circumstance, that the instrument was 
not lost at an earlier period, and before the commencement of the 
intricate route between the pass of the Senegal river and Jarra : to 
which may be added, the advantage of a known parallel, from whence 
to set off the very important bearing of Tombuctoo. In effect, though 
the bearing was pointed out from Benowm, but this place being di- 
rectly east from Jarra, and distant one day's journey only, no error of 
any magnitude can be looked for. 

Jarra (called also Yarra), has already appeared in the Maps drawn 
for the Association, and was originally taken from M. Delisle's Map; 
but was h^lected, or overlooked, by M. D'Anville. In the former 
Map it was placed somewhat more to the west, and in a higher pa- 
rallel by about -^ofa d^ee. 

• ■ 

Between Jarra and Wassiboo, Mr. Park's reckoning, as it appears 
wrought up in his table of day's works, gives 41 min. difF. of latitude N, 
and i"* 31' difF. longitude E ; which reduced to departure, in miles, 
is 89, and produces a course of E 26** S. But he allowed no variation 
after he left Jarra : and as I allow 1 7^ the course must be taken at E 
9* S, distance ^-^ geographic miles. From this prises a difF. lat. of 
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16' only ; departure gg : and, hence, Wassiboo should be in latitude 
14^ ^'9 and 95 east <tf Jana.^ 

Mr. Park was so lucky as to preserve his ori^nal bearings,*]* be* 
tween Wassiboo, and Diggani (a place about 15' short of Sego) ; and 
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X On working these bearings over again, it appeared that Mr* Park had made a 
mistake \ and thence inferred a wrone position for Diggani, S^, &c* in his table of 
latitudes and longitudes. I mention this, to shew that he has acted fairly, in exposing 
his whole process ; and even hb errors. 
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these alone J out of all that were takeii .during the route. These give 
a course of E 27*'i S^ 174 geographical miles; so that when 17** of 
variation are allowed, the true course will be E 10^ S; .die difE lat 
SI*/; departure 171,1; whence EMggani should be in lat. 14^ 1/, and 
366, 1 east of Jarra. 

. Between. Diggani and S^o (returning again to the table of lati- 
tude and longitude), Mr. Park's account gives E 43 S 15'; or corrected 
E 26 S, which gives difF. lat 6fi\ departure 13,5: so that S^o, the 
capital town of Bambara, falls, by this account, in lat. 14° 10' 30'' 
and 279,6 east. of Jarra.* 

Int this position, it bears E lo^S from Jarra, distant ^84 geogra- 
phical miles. It is impk>rtant to meation, that whilst at.Jarra> the 
bearing, of Sego was i>ointed out to Mr. Park by compass, E S E, br 
E 22*"^ S. His route made it E 27**^ S, or 5° more to the south. This 
difference, so trifling in a distance of about 330 of our miles, on a 
straight line (in other words, the distance from London to Edin- 
burgh), is not worth investigating. If we could suppose the report of 
the natives to be true, it would place Sego nearly 25 minutes more to 
the north. For my own part, I do not believe that any person, from mere 
judgment, unassisted by geographical records, and so far removed as 
to be out of the hearing of cannon, and of the view of conflagrations, 
(two circumstances that aid the most in fixing the line of direction 
between distant places), could ever come nearer than several de^ees 
of the bearing of two places that are 330 British miles asunder, -f 

• This being equal to 4^47' difference of longitude, Sego, by Mr. Park's reckoning, 
would lie in 2^ 1' west of Greenwich. 

t The informant might possibly be influenced by the bearing of that portian of the 
road nearest to him, which is more easterly than the part towards Sego. 

N 
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Having at length reached the banks of the long sought for river 
Niger (or Joliba), near which the city of Tombuctoo stands, Mr. 
Park proceeded along it several days' journey, towards the city in 
question, on a course of E 15^^ N by compass, but corrected E 32^ N 
70 G. miles ; which giving a diff. lat. of 37'i, departure sq^ places Silla, 
the extreme point of his expedition, in latitude 14"* 48' ; and longitude 
by reckoning 0^*59' west of Greenwich; but, as will be hereafter shewn, 
when corrected, i*" 24' west. Here, then, terminates his journey east- 
ward, at a point somewhat more than 16 degrees east of Cape Verd, 
and precisely in the same parallel. The line of distance arising from 
this difference of longitude is about 941 geographical miles, or 1090 
British, within the western extremity of Africa ; a point which, al- 
though short by 200 miles of the desired station, Tombuctoo, the 
attainment of which would unquestionably have been attended with 
great eclaty was yet far beyond what any other European, whose 
travels have been communicated to the European world, had ever 
reached. * 

* It may not be known to the generality of readers, that, m the former part of this 
century, Tombuctoo was as much the object of geographical research amongst the 
French, as it has of late been with the English ; D'Anville was particularly anxious 
about it, as may be seen in the Mem. of the Academy of Insc. vol. xxvk p. 73. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



The Construction of the Geography continued. 

At Silla, Mr. Park was informed that Tombuctoo was yet fourteen 
joumies of the caravan distant from him ; and these he has calculated 
at 200 geographical miles only, in a direct line from Silla ; as it ap- 
pears that a bend in the course of the river, prevents a direct line of 
route towards it. As to the bearing, he unfortunately could not, as at 
Jarra, obtain a consistent account of it. The natives always pointed 
along the general course of the river ; although, as it may be supposed, 
it occasionally deviated to the right and left. It has been seen, in the 
bearing of Sego, how nearly it was given by judgment ; but then the 
two cases differ very widely. The route is entirely by land^ from 
Jarra to Sego, by which the idea of the general line of direction is 
better preserved, than when broken into so many small parts, by a 
river navigation, the more ordinary mode of communication (as it 
appears) between Silla and Tombuctoo. There were, no doubt, people, 
could Mr. Park have been able to meet with them, who having 
made the journey by land, could have furnished him with better in- 
. formation ; but the reader, who already knows under what suspicious 
circumstances Mr. Park travelled in this quarter, will easily con- 
ceive that he was precluded from any communication with those, 
who alone could have given the information : that is, the Moorish 
merchants, and their dependants. 

N2 
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The bearing of Tombuctoo from Benowm^ was pointed out to Mr. 
P^k, by a merchant of some consideration, who had resided at Walet, 
and had visited both Tombuctoo and Houssa. But the exceeding 
great distance of Tombuctoo from Benowm, (it being nearly twice 
the distance of Sego from Jarra), will not admit such a d^ree of con- 
fidence in the report, as to allow it to supersede all other authorities, 
however it may aid the task of approximating the position. But, not- 
withstanding, it will appear, that on the whole, it coincides most won- 
derfully with the other data. 

The bearing in question, pointed out at difierent times, was com- 
monly E by S, by compass: and- Mr. Park nevier found his infor- 
mant vary more than half a point, which was to the southward, or 
E by S ^ S. But the idea left on his mind, was E by S ; which, 
allowing 1 7 degrees variation, is about east half north ; or more cor- 
rectly, E 5\ N. And hence, admitting the distance of 200 geogra- 
phical miles between Silla ^d Tombuctoo, which supposes a space of 
about 560 such miles between Benowm and Tombuctoo, this latter 
would, fall at about 50 minutes of latitude northward from Benowm 
(whoiste parallel is the same with that of Jarra, 15* 5^), and consequently 
in 15° 55'.; The obliquity of the intermediate meridians, might in- 
trease the parallel some minutes, and we mdy call it roundly, 16^. 

Such then was the received opinion at Benowm, concerning the 
parallel of Tombiictbo : for, it will appear, that the distance on the 
Rbumby which determines the difference of latitude^ cannot be taken 
lower, than has been stated. 

« « 

If the general course of the Joliba, after its escape from the moun- 
tains, may be admitted to have any weight in the determination of 
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the question (since Mr, Park says, that they always pointed^Zos^ it, 
to express the line of direction^ in which Tombuctoo. lay), this will 
point to a higher parallel,. by about half a degree, than. the bearing 
from Benowm ; that is, to 16^ degrees. And, it. may be remarked, 
that'the difierence between these results falls yet short of what would 
have arisen on an error of 5 degrees in the bearing; such as was ex- 
perienced in that of Sego from Jaira. 

Mr. Park was informed whilst at Benowm, that Walet, the capital 
of Beeroo, was ten joumies distant, and this latter eleven joumies short 
of Tilunbuctoo. According to Mr. Park's information, Walet stands 
at about ^40 G. miles, to the eastward of Benowm ; (which would re« 
quire no less than 24 such miles per day, and appears out of rule, un- 
less meant for joumies of couriers, which is possible enough. ) But 
what is most to our point, is, that by the information he received, 
concerning the position of Walet, it appears to lie from Benowm, in 
the same line of direction which points to Tombuctoo, when placed 
in i6i. Now, as Walet lies in the shortest route from Benowm to 
Tombuctoo, one might infer, of course, that it lies also the nearest to 
the line of direction towards Tombuctoo, of any of the j^ces pointed 
out : and, T confess, I am strcxigly inclined to adopt the highest paral- 
lel, on this very account. 

These alone, are the authorities for the position of Tombuctoo, de- 
rived from Mr. Park's observations and inquiries ; and which differ, 
as we have seen, no more than half a degree in the parallel : that is, 
from 16*, to i6*^. The reader may recollect, that these are very far 
indeed to the southward of those assigned to it, by M. D' Anville and 
myself, in former publications ; as we mistook its position so far, as 
to place it between 1 9% and 20^ 
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Before I proceed to state the authorities for its position, derived 
from the northern stations, it will be proper to compare the calcula* 
tion of distance made by Mr. Park, with the reports of merchants 
and travellers ; in order finally to deduce the longitude of Tombuctoo 
from the west ; and afford a fair ground of comparison, between the 
authorities from the opposite quarters. 

It has appeared that Sego, according to Mr. Park's calculation, falls 
in latitude 14'' 10', longitude a"" 1', west of Greenwich: and accord- 
ingly, the direct distance between it and Medina, the capital of 
WooUi, will be by this account 6x8 G, miles. Now, the merchants 
reckon 36 joumies between them. The daily rate between Fezzan 
and Egypt having come out by construction 16,3* per day, on 53 
days, and about i6:f: .between Morocco and Jarra, on 50 days, I may 
venture to assume the highest of the two rates on 36 days ; and this 
gives about 587, or only 31 short of Mr. Park's result. 

Again, between Fort St. Joseph and Tombuctoo, M. D'Anville 
(Mem- Insc. vol. xxvi. p. 73.) allows 240 French leagues. These 
are rated at 2,64 geographical miles, or 23-1 to a degree, on his scale ; 
consequently there results a distance of 634 geographical miles. M. 
Lalande (Afrique, p. 23.) allows 250 leagues, which give about 666 
miles. Ben Ali went from St. Joseph to Tombuctoo, by way of 
Tisheet and Aroan, in forty-eight days. The detour may be taken at 
eight days more than the direct road (for Mr. Park furnishes the po- 
sitions of Tisheet and Aroan very satisfactorily), whence 40 remain, 
which at 16,3, produce 652 miles. 

Lastly, although the following be a very vague kind of cohiputa* 

• Strirtly 16,292. 
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tion, it may not altogether be useless. Major Houghton's guide un* 
dortook to cany him to Tombuctoo, from Ferbanna in Bambouk, 
and to return again in ninety days. Ferbanna is much about the same 
distance, as St. Joseph, from Tombuctoo. Perhaps no more than ten 
days can well be allowed for rest and refreshment, and then forty 
days will be the length of the journey. 

The mean of the three first reports, is about 649 : and on the Map, 
the space between St. Joseph's and Tombuctoo, according to Mr. 
Park's result, is 667, or 1 8 more. 

There is then, a difference of 31 only, on the accounts between 
WooUi and Sego : 1 8, between St. Joseph and Tombuctoo, both 
pointing to an excess, on the part of our traveller. I am however far 
from offering these results, on the ground of inducing a belief that 
such small differences can be ascertained by such coarse materials; 
but rather to shew that in the general scope of the authorities, there 
was more of coincidence, than of disagreement, if the circumstances 
are rightly appreciated. 

As it appears, however, that Mr. Park and Major Houghton formed 
different estimates of the distance between Medina and the river 
Falem^ ; and that the former exceei^s by about 36 miles ; and more* 
over, that on Mr. Park's return by the southern route, he found by 
the number and scale of his joumies, that he had allowed too great an 
extent to the space between the rivers Falem^ and Gambia ; I say, 
it clearly appears that an excess may be admitted in this part. It may 
be added, that according to the report of the African travellers, at 
Pisania, concerning the arrangement of the joumies, there is an ex- 
cess on the west of Kasson ; whilst the space on the east of it, agrees 
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pretty well. Or, strictly speaking; periiaps the space is a little under" 
rated on the east, and mucb owr-rated on the west. If the mean of 
the differences between Pisania and Tombuctoo, Fcnrt St. Joseph and 
Tombuctoo, 31, and 18, that is, 24 miles be taken off^ the result will 
be satisfactory ; as it agrees pretty well with the excess found in the 
southern route, on Mr. Park's return. 

This naturally leads 'me to the discussion of the position of Fort 
St. Joseph, as a point connecting the upper and lower patt of the 
Senegal river : or in other words, the routes of the French below, 
with those of the English, in the interior of the country. 

' The French report cohceniing this position alsojjoints to ian ex- 
cess of distance from the westward;; even more than that arising 
fix>m' the difference between* Mr. Park's reckoning and the reports of 

the merchants ; for it amounts to about '37. miles. 

• I • 

i . " • 

Could it be ascertained that a measured survey of the Senegal 
river, to the height of Fort St. Joseph, had been taken, as Labat 
says (vol. ii. p. 157.) was actually done, by the order of the Sieur 
Briie, this would settle the matter at once; . B^ cursory iurVeys 
have so often been called actual and measured ones, that one must 
-be in posfifession of better authority, befbre the survey oi the Senegal 
river can be Klied On, as an absolute measure of distance^ Nor is 
there, in the list of places in the Con. de TefnpSj any intimation of the 
longitude of St. Josepih by triangles, or measurement. Here follows 
a statement of the means used in fixing the position of this place. 

M. D'Anvaie, in his inap of the Senegal and Gambia rivers ( 1751 ) 
places St. Joseph f 44' east of Ferro, which being in if 35' west of 
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Greenwich, Fort St. Joseph should be in 9** 51'. This is 30' to the 
west of the position arising on Mr. Park's route ; which gives 9*" 2 1^ 
But M. D'Anville supposes a difference of longitude of ff 9' 15'' only, 
between Fort St. Louis, at the mouth of the Senegal river, and Fort 
St. Joseph : and as I have followed M. Fleurieu's ideas in placing 
St Louis in 16^ 8' longitude, St. Joseph of course falls in 9** S9'f 
rejecting the seconds ; making a difference of 37 G. miles, or 38 
min. from Mr. Park; that is 13 miles more than the mean of 
the differences between the authorities for the position of Tom- 
buctoo.* 

It is obvious, that as neither St. Louis nor Jillifrey, are exactly de- 
termined, in respect of Cape Verd, or of each other, it would be idle 
to attempt a critical adjustment of them; and therefore I have 
adopted the position arising from Mr. Park's route, corrected by 24 
miles, or 25 min. of longitude, more to the west; so that Fort St. 
Joseph stands in the map in Ion. 9* 46^, lat. 14^ 34'. 

In consequence of this correction, all the eastern positions, Joag» 
Jarra, Sego, &c. must of course recede 25 minutes to the westward of 
the arrangement heretofore made, on the construction of Mr. Fark's 
geographical materials. Hence I place 

Joag, in 9* 37' west, instead of 9* 12' 

Jarra, in 7 13 6 48 

Sego, in 2 26 21 

* It is proper to remark that M. D'Anville lock the longitude of Cape Verd i8| 
min. more to the east, in respect of Ferro, than M. Fleurieu : and Fort St. Louis, more 
to the west in respect to Cape Verd, by loj min. 

M. D'Anville moreover, allows no more than 3* 7! yf diiF. Ion. between Pisania and 
Fort St. Joseph, which by the corrected distance of Mr. Park, is no less than 3* 42. 

o 
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Silla, in i* 24' west, instead of o' 59' 
And Tombuctoo, in 1 33 east, — 1 58 * 

I now proceed to state the reports of the distauce to Tomhuctoo» 
from the NW, N, and NE. 

From Tatta-j- on the southern frontier of Morocco, 9I- joumies to 
the SSE of the capital, (equal to 157 G. miles) the distance is 50 
journies of the caravan, according to Mr. Matra. 

From Mourzouk, the capital of Fezzan (taken to be in latitude 
vf 48', and longitude 15** 3' east, or directly south of Mesurata), 64 
journies, according to the report of Ben Ali. And from Tunis, 77 
journies, through Kabes and Gadamis, according to Mr. Magrah. 

On the route between Mourzouk and Cairo, as well as between 
Morocco and Jarra, it has been already stated (p* 94)9 that 16,3 
anc^ 16,25 were the mean rates : and the former was accordingly 
adopted between WooUi and Sego. At the same rate, the 50 days 
from Tatta, give 815 G. miles, and the S9k ^^"^ Morocco, 970. The 
64 from Mourzouk give 1043; and the 77 from Tunis, 1255. 

Now the above assumed position of Tombuctoo, falls exactly at the 
given distance from Morocco through Tatta ; and 1 8 short of that 
from Fezzan (Mourzouk); but 61 beyond that from Tunis. The 
coincidence therefore of the three lines of distance from the Gambia, 
from Morocco, and Fezzan, may be regarded as complete, since, in 



♦ The latitudes remain as they were. 

t For further particulars respecting Tatta, see Afr. Assoc. Q. ; p. 225 ; and Q- 333.. 
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using the same rate nearly across the whole continent of Africa, from 
Cape Verd to Egypt, a difference of 18 miles only, arises. And hence, 
the public mind may well be satisfied at present respecting this im- 
portant position. Whichsoever of the two determinations may be right, 
is of little consequence : but I hold it to be more prudent to adhere 
to. that line which is the result of computation in detail, and corrected 
as above, than to the long lines given in the aggregate, and in which 
there is more risk of error. And thus I close the subject of the position 
of Tombuctoo; placing it in latitude 16** 30', longitude ii"* 33' east 
of Greenwich. 

Something, however, is proper to be said, concerning the rate of 
travelling adopted on the present occasion, as it differs materially from 
that allowed on long lines of distajice, in the Proceedings of the Asso- 
ciation, in 1790, I there allowed 16^ for a single day, but diminished 
the rate according to the length of the lines of distance. It would 
appear that the proportion of diminution allowed, although proper 
enough in countries, where obstacles interpose to change the lihe of 
direction, is not applicable to that part of Africa, where the great 
Deserts are crossed in so straight a line, as hardly to increase the simple 
vsrinding, arising on each day's course, in any considerable degree; and 
that even the simple winding is less than elsewhere. And hence 16:^, 
or more, arises on the camel routes, on long lines of distance, across 
the Desert ; and on the pilgrims' routes, where it appears the camels 
travel with light burthens. It was through misconception of this rate, 
that I placed Tombuctoo, so far to the north. The cause of M. D' An- 
ville's error, I am ignorant of. 

The particulars of the geography between Silla and Tombuctoo, are 
copied escactly from Mr. Park's map ; and require but little elucidation. 

O2 
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Jinn^, a large town, is two short journies below Silla: and Tombuctoo, 
twelve still lower down. It would appear that all the journies were 
conceived to be shorty as Mr. Park allows only 200 G. miles for the 
aggregate of the 14. 

Two days below Jinn^, the Joliba expands itself into a consir 
derable lake, already mentioned by the name of Dibbie ; from whence 
the river again issues in a number of streams. These unite at a lower 
point, and then form two large branches, which separating widdy from 
each other, form an island near 100 miles in length, whose name 
being Ginbala, or Jinbala, we recognize in it, the Gxiinbala country 
of M* D'Anville ; as in the northern branch of the river that bounds 
It, the river of Guin, mistaken by him for the original head of the 
Tombuctoo river (or Niger) ; as he also mistook the lake of Dibbie 
for that of the Senegal river. Such were the errors in the African 
geography, to the date of the African Association : one of which 
errors, assigned above 500 miles of the course of the Niger, to that 
of the Senc^l! 

The position of Houssa will be adjusted in the map of Africa. 

The important station of Tombuctoo, being adjusted, together 
with the positions dependent on it, I proceed with Mr. P^rk, on his 
return by the south, to his original point of outset in the west : taking 
it up at Sego, by which he passed in his way. 

Along this line, an account of the bearings by compass was kept, 
as well as circumstances would permit, until the instrument was ren- 
dered useless, by robbers, near Sibidooloo. This was, however, the 
most important part of the route, as it lay along the side of the Joliba, 
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the knowledge of whose course is, by this means^ prolonged to about 
350 British miles. Mr. Park moreover committed to paper, a tracing 
of its general windings ; and obtained notices respecting the place of 
its source, during his long residence at Kamaliah, in the country of 
Manding, (commonly called Mandinga.) 

Kamaliah is about forty G. miles SW of Sibidooloo;* and to this 
place Mr. Park contrived to extend his line of bearings from Sego. 
He also leamt, that Jarra lay ten journies to the north-westward of 
Kamaliah; which agrees satisfactorily to the result from Sego, as 
it leaves 154 G. miles, for the ten journies ; and Kamaliah itself 
falls in lat 12^ 4^'; 227^ from Sego, in a direction of W 21 S; 
corrected, by the allowance of 17"* variation. 

The town of Bammako, where the Joliba first becomes navigable 
(or perhaps to which point, it is navigable upwards, in a continuous 
course from Tombuctoo), lies about fifty miles short of Kamaliah. -f- 
It is reckoned by the natives, ten journies only from Sego. J 

At Kamaliah the source of the Joliba (or Niger), was pointed out 
to Mr. Park, at a bearing of south, a very little west, seven journies 
distant ; and for these, he allows 108 geographical miles. The name 
of the place is Sankary, and seems m^ant by the Songo of D'Anville ; 
which, however, he supposed to be at the source of the Gambia river, 

^ It lies nearly midway between the Joliba and Senegal rivers. 

t Bammako, by Mr. Park's original bearings, lies from Sego W 8^ S, 178 geogra^ 
phic miles: and Kamaliah W 7'^, N 51$. These are corrected to W 25** S, and 
W 9«| S. 

X Perhaps the long journies of the slave caravans, such as Mr. Park experienced, to 
the westward of this place. 
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in the kingdom of Mandinga. Such were the crade ideas heretofoie 
entertained of this geography. 

Here it may be proper to mention, that Mr. P^rk« whilst at Koo- 
niakarry, in Kasson, meditated a route to the south-eastward, through 
Kasson, Fooladu, and Manding ; which route was to have brought 
him to the Joliba in twenty days. The place on the Joliba is . not 
mentioned : possibly it might be Yamina. This route, however, he 
was not permitted to take. Had he pursued it, his personal sufierings 
might probably have been less ; but our knowledge of the geography, 
would probably have been less, also. 

It has been mentiojied, that the space between Jarra and Kamaliah, 
is checked by the report of the road distance between them. It is pro- 
per also to state, as a further proof of the consistency of the respec- 
tive positions of Jarra and Kong, th^t the distance across, agrees gene- 
rally with the report of the Shereef Imhammed, who says, that Yarba, 
meant for Yarra, or Jarra, is eighteen to twenty days journey to the 
NW of Gonjah, meaning Kong. (Proc. Af. Assoc, chap, xii.) Mr. 
Park was told that Kong was ten journeys to the southward, or S S W 
of Sego ; and he saw a part of the great ridge of blue mountains of 
Kong, as he coasted the Niger westward. These hotices agree veiy 
well with the ShereePs report. 

Between Kamaliah and Woolli, there is yet a greater degree of un- 
certainty respecting the datd for the geographical construction ; for 
in this long line of near 400 geographical miles, the line of direction 
is collected from the places of the sun and stars ; the compass being 
useless, whilst the traveller was in motion. Besides, the rapidity of 
the march, and the height of the woods, were unfavourable to any 
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attempts of that kind, had bodily &tigue and hunger, left him either 
the inclination or the ability : for, in effect, it was one long forced 
march through the Jallonka Wilderness, under the terrors of famine^ 
or being left behind to perish, by wild beasts. 

Under such circumstances, it was full as much as could reasonably 
be expected, to obtain some general idea of the line of direction, on 
which, he travelled; together with the proportional lengths of the 
several intervals, by keeping an account of the time ; leaving the abso-- 
lute scale to be determined by the extent of the space. In this, he 
succeeded so well, that the middle part of the line, when produced to- 
the capital of Woolli, appears to be no more than half a point out of the 
bearing; as is shewn by Labat's map of Bambouk (vol. iv. p. g^), 
in which the course of the river of Falem^, which Mr. Park crossed in 
his way home, as well as out, is described ; and affords much assist- 
ance in adjusting his position on that river, on his return. 

It is first necessary to state, that M. D'Anville, in his map of Sene- 
gal, &c. (1751) has totally disregarded the scale of Labat's map, as 
well as most of the bearings in it; having preferred to it' some other 
authority ; perhaps some tracing of the two rivers. M. D'Anville 
allows no more than thirty-seven geographical miles between the two 
passes Naye and Kayee on the Falem^ and Senegal rivers ; when Mn 
Park allows sixty-two. Now Labafs scale agrees with the latter : 
for he allows qS^ French leagues for this interval, equal to 2,16 geo- 
graphical miles per league, according to Mr. Park's calculation. The 
leagues were therefore probably of road measure; as a league in 
direct distance appears to be equal to 2,64. Hence M. D'Anville 
seems to have misconceived the matter; and has applied the same 
erroneous scale to the course of the Falem6 river, upwards ; which ha 
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•has shortened by about twenty-six geographical miles ; carrying that 
part no higher than to latitude 13% which, by the original (or rather 
the proportioned ) scale, should be extended to i^"* 34'. 

This map of Labat, then, gives the position of Ferbanna on the 
Falem6 river ; * as also the southern boundaries of Bondou and Bam- 
bouk, with other particulars. Mr. Park, when at the pass of the Fa- 
leme river, between Satadoo and Medina,*f obtained some general 
notices concerning his position, in respect of the above points. For he 
learnt that Ferbanna (Tenda) lay at some distance lower down the 
river : that Bondou (by the account of a fellow-traveller who was on 
\\vs way thither) lay six journies to the northward ; and he learnt also 
the general position of Bambouk. To this may be added, that he kept 
on his right hand (to the N), and even touched the foot of it at Din- 
dikoo, a ridge of mountains, answering to those, which in Labat's 
map, crosses the Falem^ above Ferbanna; and are also found precisely 
at the corresponding point, with Dindikoo. Moreover, it preserves 
in Labat, the same distance from the southern boundary of Bambouk, 
as that seen by Park. And finally, it appears, by the description of 
the southern route pointed out by the King of Bambouk (see Mem. 

1793, P- ^^O^ *^* ^^* V2Lr\i passed to the southward of Ferbanna, 
and yet not far from it. For the king's road from Ferbanna (Tenda) 
led eastward, through Concoudou (the Konkodoo of Park, a province) 
as also through Silloumana, Gangaran, Gadou, and Manding. Now 
there is every reasonable proof that (bating Ferbanna) this is the very 

* Not the Ferbanna of Bambouk, at which Major Houghton resided ; but Ferbanna 
Tenda, through which the King of Bambouk described the southern route of the Slatees 
to lead, from Woolli to Manding. (See Mem. Af« Assoc. 1793 ; p. ii.) 

t There are several places of this name. The one in question lies to the south 
of Bambouk. 
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route by which Mr. Park returned. His route went through Ganga^- 
ran (Gankaran), on the one hand, Konkodoo on the other. Sillou^ 
Mana is very probalbly Kullo-Manna, ^ a famous pass over the Black 
BiveVy or main stream of the Senegal, where a bridge of a very sin-> 
gular construction is thrown across occasionally, for the use of the 
caravans. It is unlikely that bridges should occur at tivo places in the 
southern route, and more particularly as the one at Mahtia is placed 
there, because the steep rocky banks, and narrow channel of the river, 
are peculiarly adapted to that kind of bridge. 

It may therefore be concluded, that from Konkodoo, the king's 
road, instead of turning to the SW to Satadoo, leads straight on to 
the westward to Ferbanna, and thence into the Woolli road, either 
at Baneserile or Kirwanny; being a branch, only, of the great 
southern road, leading directly across the mountains ; whilst the other 
makes a bend to the south, to avoid them ; which bend, according to 
Mr. Park's description of his route, is so much like that in Labat's 
map above Ferbanna, that I cannot help suspecting the Dambanna 
of Labat to be meant for the Dindikoo oi Mr. Park. I return to the 
construction of the route. 

Ferbanna, in Labat, is placed 33 leagues on a bearing of S 1 1"" £ 
from Cacullo, another pass on the same river Falem^, in latitude 1^ 
54', by Major Houghton's observation ; and which is about so miles 
south of Naye, where Mr. Park crossed it in his way out. The 33 
leagues according to the proportional scale furnished by Mr. Park's 
route (f 916 each) give 71^ G. miles for the distance of Ferbanna from 
Cacullo; or latitude la^ 46^ From this point, Labat describes the 

* Kullo if a province of Jalltnktdoo, occupying both banks of the Ba-fing» or Black 
River } and Manna, the name of the town* [Park.] 

P 
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course of the river 24 miles higher up, in a S£ by E direction. About 
this place, we may suppose that Mr. Park crossed the Falemd on his 
return ; since it agrees with the circumstances of the mountains, the 
bend of the road above described, and the distance of Bambouk and 
Bondou ; to which may be added, the general accordance of the bear- 
ing from Manding. Medina, a village, stood on the west bank of the 
Falem6, at the pass ; and Satadoo, the capital of the province, at two 
miles to the eastward of it. It is certain that neither Satadoo, nor 
Konkodoo, appear in Labafs map. In that, Macanna is the name of 
the country bordering on the south of Bambouk ; but Mr. Park calls 
it Konkodoo, which means the country of mountains; and appears very 
characteristic. (These mountains extend through Bambouk and Kas- 
son, and are productive in gold.) Again, Combregoudou in Labat, 
occupies'the places of Satadoo and Dentila in Mr. Park's descriptions : 
and we must therefore conclude, that either these countries have more 
than one name, or have changed their names, in the course of the 
century. 

On the whole, it cannot well be doubted that the adjustment of the 
southern route, to the northern, in this place, is tolerably exact ; and 
it is indeed a matter of the first importance to the geography. One 
circumstance is very much in its favour : at Kirwanny on this route 
Mr. Park was told, that the course of the Gambia river lay three 
joumies southward, or one journey within the boundary of Foota-Jallo: 
and Dr. Afzelius was informed, that the satne river runs at the distance 
of four journies from the mountains which skirt the Rio Grande on 
the north-east. These notices accord perfectly with the relative 
positions of Kirwanny, and the course of the Rio Grande, which are 
about 112 G. miles asunder, on the construction. 

This adjustment, moreover, goes as well to the proportioning of the 
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longitudinal distance, on the line between Kamaliah and Woolli, by 
means of the course of the river Falem6, extended from a known 
point in the northern route. 

On Mr. Park's ori^nal map, I find 201 G. miles on that portion of 
the southern line, east of theTalem6 river; 181 on the west : whilst 
the respective intervals on my construction, are 211, and 185. But 
Mr. Park observed, that there was a greater portion of distance to 
be travelled through, on his return, than he had expected. His reckon- 
ing was, according to the se^ phrase, ahead of^ the ship : which was, 
no doubt, occasioned by his omitting to take the variation of the com- 
pass into the account, after he had lost his sextant at Jarra. 

It appears on the examination of his journal, that between the river 
Falem6 and Baraconda, in Woolli (a few miles short of Medina), they 
employed nine whole /lays, and part of a tenth ; a great part of which 
journey lay through the wildernesses of Tenda and Simbani. Six of 
the days are remarked to be either long or very long: and one in 
particular was a very bard days work. Allowing six miles for the 
fraction of the day, the nine whole ones require 19 G. miles of direct 
distance, each : and as the road diverged considerably from the direct 
line (to the southward, falling in with the Gambia pretty high up) 
they may be taken somewhat higher. The five forced marches through 
the Jallonka wilderness are also calculated at 19 each, direct; and 
which may produce 25 road miles : I should conceive those through 
the Tenda and Simbani wildernesses to be equal to s6, at a medium ; 
and some of them more than 30 * 

* Mr. Park seems to reckon 18 G. miles, in direct distance, a long journey : and i6 
to 17 seems to have been his ordinary rate, when left to himself. This is also the ordi- 
nary rate of travelling, with those who perform journies on foot, or with loaded beasts. 

Pa 
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Thus I have brought the grand dudihe of Mr. .Park's Geography to 
a conclusion ; and cannot do otherwise than sympathize with him in 
his feelings, when he arrived at << the hospitable door of Dr. Laidley,'' 
at Pisania, after an absence of eighteen months, unheard of, during 
the whole time; whether enjoying the triumphs of exploring new 
paths ; whether pining in hopeless captivi^, amongst the faarbaraus 
Moors of Jarra ; or fostered by the kind hands of Mandinga Negroes. 



It remains that something should be said regarding the connection 
of Mr, Park's Geography with that of Labat, between the rivers Se- 
negal and Falem^ ; as well as concerning the positions of the falls of 
the Senegal river* 

-' « . 

, Labat's scale has already been adjusted to Mr. Park's, in p. 1 03,. 
wherei2,i6 G. miles were found equivalent to one of Labat's leagues, 
in direct distance- 

Kayee, the pass on the Senegal river, where Mr. Park crossed it, 
is given at 16^ leagues above Fort St. Joseph, in Labat's Map, (VoL 
iv. p- 92.) and the falls of F'low (Felou in Labat), 5^ still higher 
up. Kayee may therefore be taken at 36 miles, and Flow 48, above St* 
Joseph ; the bearing a point or more to the southward of east. 

F'low is the lower fall, (below which the river continues navi- 
gable generally, to the sea) and Govinea, the upper fell. The dis- 
tance between them, is very differently represented, by different 
persons; but I believe, is from 12 to 14 leagues, perhaps 30 G. miles. 
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direct. It is true that Labat says, in more than one place,^ that they are 
40 leagues asunder; but as his Map in (vol. iv. p. 92) has less than 
12 leagues ; and as M. P. D. also says (p. 78) 12 leagues : and as, 
moreover, the King of Kasson's residence is said to be midway be- 
tween the two fells ; and that residence appearing to be Kooniakarry, 
a place visited by Mr. Park ; and which is no more than about 22' 
from the lower fall, and at 13' distant from the north bank of the 
river; it cannot well be otherwise than that the two falls are within 
30 G. oiifles of e£ich other. And hence it noay be concluded, that 
quatQfzeatid not quarante, was in the original manuscript 

ft < 

The distance between Kooniakarry and the Senegal river, 15 miles, 
points to a WN W course, or thereabouts, of the river between the 
fdls ; not much different from its general course, lower dowli. But 
as the Barfing, or principal arm of this river, must run almost directly 
to the ik>Tth, from the place where Mr. Park crossed it, in Jallonka- 
doo, it is highly probable that the two great branches unite at no 
great distance above the upper fall; the same ridge of mountains 
that occasions the fall may, perhaps, occasion a junction of the dif* 
ferent streams above it 

• • • 

These falls are said by Labat to be from 30 to 40 toises perpendi- 
cular ; or 180 to 240 French feet. We must recollect that P. Hin- 
nepen states the faU of Niagara at 600 feet, which subsequent ac- 
counts have reduced to 150. -f The reader will, however^ find very 
curious descriptions of these falls, and of the river itself, in Labat, 
voL ii. p. 156, 160. 

* VoU ii. p. 156 ; voK iii. 29o,«ul 358. i See EUicott's Letter in Europ. Mag* vol. 24* 
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CHAPTER V. 



Construction of the New Map of North Africa.-^New Arrangement of 
the Course of the Nile — Its distant Fountains yet unexplored by 
Europeans. — A central Position in Africa, detennined.^^Edrisi* s Line 
of Distance, consistent. — Errors of Leo. 



In ord^ that the Teader may be enabled to judge of the improved 
state of the new map of North Africa, I shall set before him a list 
of the authorities, togedier with an t)utline of the construction. To 
enter into a detail of both, would require a volume : I shall therefore 
barely specify the authorities for the sea coasts, and for such parts of 
the interior as have been aforetimes described by geographers ; and 
confine the detail to modem discoveries, and to such parts, as those 
discoveries have helped to improve : and more especially to the points 
which determine the courses of die Niger and Nile. 

The western and southern coasts from the Strdt of Gibraltar to the 
Equator, have been newly constructed for the present purpose. M. 
Fleurieu's authorities have been followed in respect of Cape Verd, 
Cape Blanco, and the Canary Islands. The coasts of Morocco 
and Fez, rest on the authorities of Don Tofino's charts, in the 
Spanish atlas : and between these and Cape Blanco, various autho- 
rities have been admitted, in the different parts : as it appeared to 
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me, that M. Fleurieu had not rightly conceived the position of Cape 
Bajador.^ 

The coasts on the south and east of Cape Verd, are drawn in con- 
formity to the ideas of Captain Price. This gentleman, in the Royal 
Charlotte East India ship in 1793, had an opportunity of adjusting the 



* Table of the principal latitudes and longitudes in the Map. 



•Cadiz - 

C. Spartel 

C. Cfantin 

C. deGeer - 

C, Bajador - 
*I. Ferro - 

C. Blanco 
•C- Verd 
t C. Palmas 
tl- St, Thomas 

Tunis 

Tripoly 

Mourzouk 
♦Suez 

Cairo 

Koseir 

Sennar 

Source of the Nile 
Abyssinia 
t C. Gardufui 

Syene 



In the map. 



"} 



ByM. FIcu. 
ricu. 



Latitadc. 



36* ai'N 
3548 

3a 33 
30 28 

26 20 

27 51 
20 47 
14 48 

4 
o 



30 
18N 



36 44 

32 54 
27 48 

30 2 

it I 

33 30 30' 
10 59 

" 43 
24 — 



Longitude. I Longitude. 



6* 19'W 

5 57 

9 15 

9 54 
14 17 

»7 37t 
16 58 

«7 34 

6 37 E 
10 20 

»3 »5 

^5 3 

32 28 

31 20 
34 8 
»3 35 

36 55 
51 12 

33 30 



e»i9' 




6 2 


5 5 


9 II 




10 31 


9 5 


1449 


14 2 


»7 37 
16 58 




17 35 





Con. de 
Tempt* 



13 ao 



31 29 



Bruce. 



•31 4 
'3655 



'33 30 



* The longitudes thus marked, are from celestial observation, either at the place, or 
in the vicinage. 

t From timekeepers : the tvv^o first by Capt. Price, the latter by Capt. Richardson. 

X The reader will please to correct, m p. 96, line the last, 17** 35' to 17** 37'. Also,. 
in same sentence, 9^ 51' to 9^ 53' : and ia the succeeding one, 30' to 32^ 
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longitudes of some itifpogftant poifttS; which longitudes MnDalrymple 
applied to the correction of the existing charts of the coast, and with 
his accustomed liberality and zeal for the improvement of science, 
permitted me to avail myself of the u3e of these corrections, previous 
to his own publication of thehi, in a. different form. It is to the same 
invaluable Journal of Capt. Price, that I am indebted for some of the 
most important notices respecting the variation of the compass, along 
the coast of Guinea, &c. ; and without which notices, the approxima- 
tion of the quantity of variation in the interior of Africa, could not 
have been accomplished. (See above, page 80.) 

The result is, that the coast of Guinea has several degrees mare of 
extent from east to west ; and that the breadth of south Africa at the 
Equator, is less^ than M. 0'Anville had supposed. 

No alteration has been made in the coasts within the Mediterranean, 
save in the form and position of the GuU* of Alexandietta, and the 
adjacent coasts. 

The Red Sea, or Arabian Gulf, as well as the whole course of the 
Nile, have been re*-constructed for the present purpose. For the 
formev, a great collection of new materials has been furnished by 
Mr. Dalrymple. This includes a new chart of the whole Gulf by 
Captain .White, made in 1795 : but I have not followed either tbat^ 
or any other single authority tbrougbout : but have made- such alte- 
rations as appeared to be warranted, on an examination and compa- 
rison of the difierent materials. 

The upper part of the Gulf, between Suez and Yambo, is however 
preserved entire, as Capt White drew it. 
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